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Seeds of Distrust Are Still Being Sown 


The Conflict Continues 


RoBERT A. SKAIFE 


In The Nation’s Schools 


yi do we stand today in 


combatting organized attacks on 
education? 

Pamphleteers of the Zoll type are 
still in business, as they will un- 
doubtedly continue to be, but their 
effectiveness in arousing local 
groups to whip up a phony three-R 
campaign against the schools ap- 
pears to have lessened. Despite the 
reduction in the number of “fever 
spots” (communities experiencing 
Pasadena-like attacks) these groups 
and some new “fronts” are still 
sowing distrust. In some of their 
latest maneuvers, the propagandists 
constitute a greater threat than here- 
tofore—especially as in such cam- 
paigns as the one to abolish public 
schools by cutting off tax funds. 

When R. C. Hoiles, editor of the 
Freedom Newspapers, Inc., began 
his campaign a few years ago to 
abolish tax-supported schools many 
people regarded him as a harmless 
eccentric. It is he who declares that 
such schools are in violation of, and 
incompatible with, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Golden Rule, and 
the Declaration of Independence. 
His argument is that compelling 
citizens to pay school taxes when 





Robert A. Skatfe is Field Secretary, 
National Commission for the De- 
fense of Dembcracy Through Edu- 
cation, NEA, Washington, D.C. 
Reported from The Nation's 
Schools, LUI (March, 1954), 44- 





they are opposed to public schools 
violates the commandment “Thou 
shalt not steal.” 

In 1951 he stirred up parent- 
teacher associations and other school 
supporters in Rio Grande Valley 
towns in Texas with anti-public- 
school editorials in three daily news- 
papers he had just purchased there. 

That the Hoiles campaign against 
public schools has potential dyna- 
mite was demonstrated recently at a 
mecting in Colorado Springs of the 
Colorado Schools Protective Asso- 
ciation, a Zoll-like group which 
fought school district reorganization 
and attracted newspaper headlines 
when the Denver schools were 
under fire in 1951. On December 
15, Thad Ashby, editor of the edi- 
torial page of the Colorado Springs 
Gazette-Telegraph (a Hoiles news- 
paper), succeeded in having the 
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Colorado Schools Protective Associa- 
tion pass a resolution calling for a 
rebate of school taxes to all parents 
who want to send their children to 
private schools. 

Present at this meeting was State 
Senator Wyatt, frequently labeled 
“Colorado’s Joe McCarthy” by his 
political opponents. It was Wyatt 
who tried without success to push 
through a resolution during the re- 
cent session of the legislature to in- 
vestigate schools, textbooks, refer- 
ence books, and lecture courses. 

Even the Zoll influence was pres- 
ent at the Colorado Schools Pro- 
tective Association meeting in the 
person of Robert Donner, wealthy 
retired stecl industrialist who was 
the founder of the group. Donner 
has given financial support to Zoll’s 
National Council for American 
Education. In his own state, Donner 
has devoted time to hunting for 
subversion in the state university, at- 
tacking textbooks and teachers for 
teaching “‘socialism’’ and “‘collectiv- 
ism,” and trying to get negative 
types of loyalty oaths passed. 

Other ways in which propagan- 
dists are now active include an at- 
tempt to influence college and high- 
school students through campaigns 
against “socialism” and through spy 
activities designed to track down 
“Red” instructors. 

Among students, two organiza- 
tions are campaigning against what 
they call ‘“‘socialism’’ and ‘'com- 
munism.”’ One, the Intercollegiate 
Society of Individualists, started in 
1952 a campaign to influence the 
thinking of college students by 
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sending them “books and pamph- 
lets stressing the individualistic 
philosophy and showing up the fal- 
lacies of collectivism.” 

Last year, according to its own 
figures, the I.S.I. sent 575 students 
more than 8000 pieces of literature, 
most of which came from the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education. Stu- 
dents joining the organization re- 
ceive Frank Chodorov’s “A Fifty- 
Year Project to Combat Socialism 
on the Campus,” the very same 
pamphlet which Zoll’s National 
Council had distributed. 

Under the leadership of a college 
student, Bob Munger, an organiza: 
tion called the National Students 
for MacArthur Clubs was formed 
in California in October of 1951. 
A year later the name was changed 
to Students for America. It issues a 
bulletin called the American Stu- 
dent. The underlying purposes of 
this organization have been revealed 
on several occasions. 

On November 30, 1952, Mun- 
ger, speaking before the National 
Interfraternity Conference in New 
York City, talked about communism 
and socialism in the colleges and 
charged that the United States Na- 
tional Students Association was “the 
most dangerous of all the many 
left-wing political pressure groups 
now operating on American cam- 
puses.”’ 

The U.S.N.S.A., anything but a 
political pressure group, is a student 
government confederation of 300 
colleges and universities whose stu- 
dent bodies are represented through 
democratically constituted govern- 
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ments. Even more revealing than 
Munger’s statement are the sections 
written by him for his organiza- 
tion’s handbook that describe the 
methods of operating the clubs. 
Among them are recommendations 
that clubs in the college operate 
without official recognition by the 
administration, try to get their 
members in key spots to counteract 
the activities of “long entrenched 
leftist student groups,” infiltrate 
“leftist” organizations in order to 
keep track of their activities, and 
forward information about “pink 
profs’ and textbooks to national 
headquarters. 

Propagandists are using national 
organization meetings as sounding- 
boards. There is an organization 
known as Operation America, Inc., 
which serves as a clearinghouse for 
such groups as the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, 
Minute Women, Liberty Belles, and 
Freedom Club of Downtown Chi- 
cago. Operation America, Inc., 
sponsored a Congress of Freedom 
rally at Omaha, Nebraska, in Octo- 
ber of 1953, the objective of which 
was ‘'to spearhead the drive back to 
constitutional government.” One of 
the speakers, E. Merrill Root, pro- 
fessor now on leave of absence from 
Earlham College, is listed on the 
board of governors of Zoll’s Na- 
tional Council for American Educa- 
tion. He recently received a grant 
to make a study of communism and 
“leftists” in education from a.bene- 
factor who has insisted on complete 
anonymity. Root told the Congress 
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CONTINUES 3 
of Freedom audience that he be- 
lieved there are about 1000 out-and- 
out Communist teachers in the col- 
leges. “But there is a much larger. 
number of dupes and fellow travel- 
ers doing the work of the Commu- 
nist party in the schools,” he was 
quoted as saying. 

Propagandists also are continuing 
their work through books and maga- 
zine articles. Allen Zoll boasted on 
May 22, 1951, that his National 
Council for American Education 
was engaged in a ‘complete exposé 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, that entrenched hierarchy of 
school administrators and teachers— 
the superbureaucracy which leads 
around by the nose the nation’s 
school administrators and_ teach- 
ers—most of whom are good Amer- 
icans but who are powerless in the 
hands of this entrenched Socialist 
autocracy.”’ 

In 1952, Zoll announced that the 
report on the NEA had grown into 
a 200-page book and referred to it 
as ‘terrific’ and praised Verne 
Kaub, who “did a magnificent job 
in the writing of it.” The book, 
just published, is entitled Commu- 
nist-Socialist Propaganda in Ameri- 
can Schools. 

Verne Kaub is an old hand 
among the propaganda pamphlet- 
cers. His hatreds extend beyond the 
NEA. For example, he refers to the 
National Citizens Commission for 
Public Schools, a lay organization 
that is dedicated to improving pub- 
lic education, as ‘‘no more than a 
stooge outfit for the NEA.” The 
Kaub book is filled with personal 
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prejudices, erroneous deductions, 
and innuendoes. 

There is little that is new in the 
charges; the book is a compilation 
of all the attacks on Willard 
Givens, George Counts, John 
Dewey, and “Building America,” 
(the series of reference books pub- 
lished by the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study, affiliated with the NEA) 
which the extremists have been 
spewing forth in an all-out program 
to destroy confidence in the public 
schools. The real purpose for writ- 
ing the book is revealed on its last 
page. Using a typical “‘divide-and- 
conquer’” approach, Kaub appeals 
to the ‘loyal American teacher” to 
“arise in holy wrath and ‘turn the 
rascals out,’ the “‘rascals” being 


the present leadership of the Na- 


tional Education Association. 

In addition to critical books such 
as this one, there are quantities of 
slanted articles of the smear variety 
echoing the ‘socialism’ charge. 
These have appeared in such publi- 
cations as the National Republic, 
the Freeman, American Mercury, 
and Human Events. 

One of these, National Republic 
called a magazine of “fundamental 
Americanism,” is published — by 
Walter S. Steele in Washington, 
D.C. For years, teachers have been 
receiving both the magazine and a 
“lettergram” without knowing who 
sent them or without having a 
chance to accept or to refuse them. 

Even John T. Flynn, one who 
charges that the schools are teach- 
ing socialism, expressed disapproval 
years ago of the National Republic 
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organization. Back in the Thirties, 
Mr. Flynn objected to the “scare” 
tactics being used to create the idea 
that the schools of America are be- 
ing poisoned by Communists. 
Some of the organizations once 
active in pouring out destructive 
criticism of the schools are now fad- 
ing out. Zoll’s National Council for 
American Education has been dor- 
mant since his recent marriage to 
the widow of a Texas oil million- 
aire. Lucille Cardin Crain’s Educa- 
tional Reviewer, publication of the 
Conference of American Small Bus- 
iness Organizations, has _ said 
“Good-by.” Of course, there is 
nothing to prevent a comeback. 
And it is clear that there are cer- 
tain other groups in this country 
who are engaged in an all-out fight 
against what they refer to as being 
“socialism” or ‘“‘socialistic.” It is 
also obvious that some of them 
would include under ‘‘socialism’’ 
many public-welfare programs of 
the federal government, such as 
public-housing programs, T.V.A., 
and federal aid to education. 
Fortunately, thinking Americans 
do not swallow this “line.” The 
labor group detects the selfish pur- 
poses behind this movement. The 
American businessman knows that 
free enterprise is lost if intellectual 
freedom disappears. The American 
educator knows that intellectual 
freedom will be endangered if free 
enterprise disappears. There is a 
sensible path to follow, and that is 
the one which the American people 
have always taken—the avoidance 
of extremes. ° 





Once Gone, He Won't Be Back 


School Drop-Outs 


GLEN L. WEAVER 


In Oregon Education Journal 


OUNGSTERS have always 
dropped out of school, but only in 
recent years has this occurrence 
moved into the “problem” classifi- 
cation. This is due primarily to the 
development of the educational 
concept that everyone, with rare ex- 
ception, should be in school until 
age 18 or until completion of high 
school. 

Although serious attention has 
been given to the drop-out problem 
for only a few years, a compara- 
tively large number of studies have 
been made concerning the drop-out. 

However, the majority of these 
studies have been made after the in- 
dividual has dropped out. 

What can be done about reducing 
the number of drop-outs? Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Gragg, who has made a 
study of the drop-out problem in 
the two communities of Ithaca, 
New York, and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has declared: “Logically, 
if we want to do something about 
increasing school-holding power, 
we must work with the potential 
drop-out while he is still in school.” 


FUTILE EFFORT 


“It is futile to try to get school 


leavers to return to school. It is 
doubtful, moreover, whether meas- 
ures to discourage dropping out are 
effective once the pupil decides to 
leave. The problem, if it is going 





Glen L. Weaver is State Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oregon. Reported 
from the Oregon Education Journal, 
XXVIII (February, 1954), 8-9, 





to be solved, must be attacked in’ 
the junior-high and_ elementary 
schools.” 

Referring to his study of pupils 
who left school in their senior year 
in the New Haven and Ithaca areas, 
Dr. Gragg points out four im- 
portant factors which distinguish 
drop-outs from graduates. These 
are: 

1. Retardation in school amount- 
ing to two or more grades. 

2. An intelligence, aptitude, or 
achievement score on a standardized 
test which placed the pupil in the 
lowest tenth of those tested. 

3. Absence from school for more 
than one-third of the total number 
of school days in the year imme- 
diately prior to the time the pupil 
reached maximum age of compul- 
sory school attendance. 

4. Failure in school marks in 
more than two subjects in the year 
immediately prior to the time the 
pupil reached maximum age of 
compulsory school attendance. 

Dr. Gragg emphasizes that all 
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these are closely related to the work 
of the teacher. Six other factors 
which affect the individual leaving 
school to a lesser degree and which 
the teacher can do little about he 
lists as: (1) male sex; (2) low 
achievemeat in reading, measured 
by a standardized reading achieve- 
ment test; (3) coming from a 
home broken by separation, or di- 
vorce; (4) lack of participation in 
extra-class activities; (5) member- 
ship in a family with relatively 
little education; and (6) living in 
a home of low rental. 


CHART CHARACTERISTICS 


In Hastings, Nebraska, the high- 
school guidance committee charted 
the ten characteristics listed by Dr. 
Gragg for classes of 1956, 1955, 
1954, and 1953. Those pupils who 
had four or more of these character- 
istics were considered to be pros- 
pective drop-outs. They found 119 
pupils in this category. 

Reporting in the September, 
1952, issue of the Nebraska Guid- 
ance Digest, this committee writes: 

“Teachers of these pupils who 
had them in the subjects which the 
pupils indicated they liked best or 
instructed them in subjects where 
they did their best work were asked 
to help in the project. They were 
asked to take a little extra special 
interest in these pupils. It was sug- 
gested that the teacher attempt to 
_ make the pupil feel that here was 
one person in the school who was 
particularly interested in him. It 
was explained that in all probability 
we would lose a number of these 
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people regardless of what was done. 
On the other hand, the committee 
felt that if one or two pupils were 
saved, the project would be worth- 
while.”’ 

Of the 119, at the end of the first 
semester (1951-52) 91 were still 
in school, 17 had dropped out, six 
had withdrawn to attend other 
schools, 3 had been sent to correc- 
tive institutions, 1 had been dis- 
missed for insubordination, and 1 
had been killed in a car accident 
while still in school. 

A report at the end of the year 
showed 78 of the 119 still in 
school. Of these, “32 had shown no 
improvement, 32 had shown some 
improvement, and 14 had shown 
marked improvement.”” Some were 
beginning to take part in school ac- 
tivities. Some had improved in 
school attendance. These may be in- 
dications that the work of the teach- 
ers in attempting to help these pu- 
pils is having a good effect. 

CLASSIFY FACTORS 

Another study, completed in 
May, 1953, was made by Dr. Rich- 
ard H. Dresher in public-secondary 
schools of Detroit, Michigan. Dr. 
Dresher, attempting to find factors 
that influence pupils to leave or re- 
main in school, classified them as 
having “holding or hastening 
power.” 

These factors he found to have 
holding power: (1) out-of-school 
employment while attending school, 
(2) participation in extra-curricular 
activities, (3) having school spirit, 
(4) participation in out-of-school 
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activities, (5) good attitude of par- 
ents, toward education and high 
school, (6) the pupil having a 
career plan, and (7) a desire to 
complete high school. 

Dr. Dresher listed the hastening 
power factors as (1) elementary- 
school failures, (2) absences in the 
ninth grade, (3) low scholastic 
aptitude, and (4) being a discipline 
case, 

Of the several factors considered 
of secondary importance to drop- 
ping out of school, Dr. Dresher 
listed three as the holding power 
factors: (1) fathers skilled in oc- 
cupations in preference to fathers 
in unskilled occupations, (2) good 
citizenship rating, and (3) living 
with both natural parents. These 
three, also of secondary importance, 
he added to the hastening power 


factors: (1) high-school subjects 
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failed, (2) high-school absences, 
and (3) physical defects. 

Dresher points out that “drop- 
ping out of school is a very complex 
problem,” that “several factors may 
operate together to contribute to 
cause of dropping out of school,” 
and that “to increase the school’s 
holding power, the school must 
work with the potential drop-out 
while he is still in school.”’ 

It is the opinion of this writer 
that continued development of im- 
proved guidance practices tends to 
help potential drop-outs realize the 
value of remaining to complete 
their high-school education. Some 
faculty guidance committees may 
wish to do something special about 
the potential drop-outs in addition 
to the guidance services such stu- 
dents receive under the regular pro- 
gram. e 


@ Nationwide the percentage of school-age children (5-17 
years old) not attending any school has increased since 
1950. In 1951 it was 12.7 percent; in 1952, 13.7 percent; 
and in 1953, 13.2 percent. In 1953 more than 41 million 
school-age children were not attending school.—Educa- 
tional Differences Among the States, NEA pamphlet. 


@ Our drop-outs in high school are more serious than a 
shortage of vital war material. We are past masters at find-_ 
ing substitutes for materials, but there is no substitute for 
education in developing skills of both mind and soul— 
Richard L. Bowditch, president U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


e The states having the highest percentage ratios of high- 
school enrolment to population ages 14 to 17 are Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. The lowest per- 
centage ratio states are Virginia, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina.—From U.S. Office of Education Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1949-50. 





Children Need a Hardy Educational Diet 
What Are the Fundamentals? 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 


In The Elementary School Journal 


wis back to fundamen- 
tals, especially in educational mat- 
ters, is the subject of a great deal 
of talk these days. 

Some school people are inclined 
to view this revived interest in the 
fundamentals as a dangerous and 
unwarranted attack on the schools. 
But whatever the motives which oc- 
casion the interest, it is appropriate 
—and, in fact, mecessary—that 


teachers and other school workers 

know where they stand in the mat- 

ter of educational fundamentals. 
By custom, every discussion of 


educational fundamentals _ starts 
with at least a few remarks about 
reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic—the traditional contents 
of a package of fundamentals. 


THESE ARE VITAL 

I believe, and so do all the school 
people I know, that helping chil- 
dren to develop proficiency in these 
areas is a true responsibility of the 
school. If one accepts the proposi- 
tion that what the school concerns 
itself with should be related to, and 
in part dictated by, the lives that 
people live and the culture in which 


they operate, it is brilliantly clear. 
that our young people and our 


adults have an urgent personal and 
social need for a command of the 
essential skills of verbal communi- 
cation and of quantitative thinking. 





Warren C. Seyfert is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of 
the Laboratory School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Illinois. Report- 
ed from The Elementary School 
Journal, LIV (February, 1954), 
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In a word, they need to be able to 
read, to write, to spell, and to 
count. 

These ideas might seem to dis- 
pose of the matter, but they really 
do not; for merely being able to 
make use of these skills in some 
kind of routine or automatic fashion 
is not going to help children cope 
with the problems which these skills 
can help to solve. 

No one except the promoter of a 
spelling bee really cares whether a 
pupil can spell orally all the words 
in a spelling list. Winning essay 
contests or writing to please the 
teacher are not the basic reasons for 
thinking of writing as fundamental. 
Speed in reciting the multiplication 
tables may be interesting entertain- 
ment when television palls, but : 
there is nothing fundamental about 
it. 

TEACH THE SKILL 
But when skill in manipulation 


of the processes is accompanied by 
ability and willingness to use the 
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skill in ways which are significant 
and constructive, the combination is 
indeed fundamental. 

Utilization is a basic criterion that 
the school is obliged to apply. A 
skill cannot safely be thought of 
apart from the ends to which it is 
to be put. Teaching reading, writ- 
ing, and counting skills which are 
not used or are not usable is as 
“faddy” and ‘frilly’ as any “fad” 
or “frill” that a bearish taxpayer 
ever tried to dispose of. 

Within the limits of what many 
folks think of as the educational 
fundamentals, there is need for re- 
definition of terms. Parents, teach- 
ers, and students who ask that their 
schools give more attention, or at 
least adequate attention, to the three 
R’s, ought not to mean merely more 
rapid or more beautiful manipula- 
tion of signs and symbols but also 
the use of these signs and symbols 
in important and socially significant 
ways. 

The list of fundamentals has be- 
come substantially longer than most 
people realize. I do not propose to 
try to supply a complete list of what 
I believe these modern additions to 
the fundamentals to be. I do, how- 
ever, want to underline my point 
with three illustrations. 

1. Training in collaborative en- 
deavor.—No one can be the person 
he wants to be or that society hopes 
he will be if he is inept in his rela- 
tions with other people. Skill and 
social conscience in interpersonal 
relationships I would insist on in- 
cluding in any list of the fundamen- 
tals. 


2. Development of commit- 
ment to democratic way of life.— 
The fundamental nature of this con- 
cept presumably needs no argument, 
but I do want to point out that I 
would defend the essential nature 
of this commitment even if Russia 
and communism had never been 
heard of. We stand to lose much 
indeed if we allow ourselves to be 
swept along by a movement which 
views democracy as a way of fight- 
ing the unwanted rather than as 
great and good in its own right. 

3. Development of moral and 
ethical guides.—The basic character 
of this fundamental is not debat- 
able. It has been chosen as an ex- 
ample in order to emphasize the 
necessity of home and school co- 
operation in helping children de- 
velop a command of whatever we 
define as fundamental. Neither 
home nor school can do a good job 
without the other, so let us waste 
no time arguing to which the re- 
sponsibility belongs. Each has con- 
tributions to make; let us determine 
what these are and get on with the 
business. 

An element of similarity among 
these three illustrations which have 
been used deserves brief comment: 
they are “nonacademic’”’ in character. 
If I were to complete my list of 
fundamentals, there would also be 
some academic additions. For ex- 
ample, I would want to add “listen- 
ing” to the standard array of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic. These less ‘bookish’ in- 
stances have been selected deliber- 
ately to make indelible the signifi- 
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cance that ought to be attached to 
these so-called ‘‘nonacademic”’ 
learnings. 

There are many adults who will- 
ingly admit that such things as I 
have mentioned are worthy and vir- 
tuous but who then press their 
schools to get on with “book learn- 
ing” and, if there is time left over, 
build a little character. I do not see 
that we can safely and rationally 
make this choice. These matters are 
fundamental, or they are not. 

If this main thesis that has been 
proposed is accepted—that our list 
of fundamentals must be enlarged 
in these areas—a new question 
comes immediately to mind: How 
can a school do all that is now ex- 
pected of it? 

This is a ‘‘poser’’ indeed! Let us 
put aside the question of whether 
schools have the proper materials 
and know-how for tackling some of 
these newer fundamentals and see 
what happens if it is assumed that 
schools do know what to do. What 
is the consequence of a school’s 
seriously attempting to deal with its 
growing responsibility? 

THE TIME ELEMENT 

The school day and the school 
year have some fairly obvious limi- 
tations. The energies of students 
and teachers are not unbounded. As 
we expect more of our schools, com- 
promises and adjustments have to 
be made, except as we learn how 
to get more return per manhour. 

To use an analogy, mother finds 
it impossible to cook for a large 
dinner party and also do the family 
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laundry in a half-day if either task 
takes three hours to do well. What 
often happens is that the family 
decides to have a small party (all 
old friends who like spaghetti) and 
the sheets are not ironed that week. 

We compromise in order not to 
lose either of our wishes entirely. 
The level of expectation in each of 
the two areas is reduced, but both 
goals—having friends in and caring 
for the laundry—are retained. 
Schools and parents must make ad- 
justments something like this as 
schools and communities cope with 
their new educational responsibili- 
ties. 

While schools must remain alert 
to the possibility that some funda- 
mentals may be compromised below 
a socially significant level, the more 
important point to remember is that 
the compromising must be done. It 
is preferable to have a school pro- 
gram which provides learning ex- 
periences that drive toward the full 
range of fundamentals rather than 
a program which concentrates atten- 
tion on a very limited array of fun- 
damentals. One definition of “‘su- 
perficial” is “not profound or 
thorough.” By this definition it is 
the curriculum with the narrow 
range that is superficial, not the cur- 
riculum which undertakes to come 
to grips with all that is important 
in living and growing up. 

It would be unwise within the 
confines of this paper to attempt to 
discuss the methods and materials 
which can be used to work toward 
desired goals in this new interpre- 
tation of fundamentals. 
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School procedures must take into 
account the flesh-and-blood learners 
as well as the qualities to be learn- 
ed, and it is sound methodology to 
give learners a chance to practice 
what we hope they will learn. 

And another fundamental aspect 
of educational methodology should 
be mentioned. If we honestly want 
our children to investigate the fun- 
damental values with serious intent, 
we must hold open to them all 
lines of profitable inquiry. Our chil- 
dren are vigorous and active learn- 
ers, and they must be fed on a hardy 
diet. I am not in favor of putting 
ground glass or tacks in their dict, 
but there ought to be a lot of meat 
to build muscle and some roughage 
—strained prunes and peas are not 
enough. 


AN AID TO MATURITY 

I recognize that, because of varia- 
tions in maturity and natural talents, 
individuals vary in their ability to 
handle ideas and facts. Even with 
this taken into account, it still re- 
mains fundamental that our young 
people will grow properly and be- 
come truly mature adults only if 
they learn to face facts and to 
manipulate facts as such. 

One-sided presentation of issues, 
restricted access to data on the other 
‘side of a question, failure to deal 
with unpleasant questions or prob- 
lems—all are evil. 

I am a capitalist, but I want my 
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children to read Karl Marx. I am a 
Protestant, but my children ought to 
learn about the Roman Catholic 
church and the Jewish faith. I want 
my children to have high family 
ideals, but they must also know 
that poor family adjustments exist 
in great numbers. I hope my chil- 
dren will have a rich and rewarding 
married life. I will not help them 
to this end if I keep them in ignor- 
ance of the facts about sex until 
they have made a legal and religious 
contract which has biological and 
spiritual implications. 

Parents and adults are naturally 
protective of children, and I have 
no quarrel with this motive. But as 
with many other worthy ideas, it is 
easy to carry this one to such 
lengths that,.in its extreme, it be- 
comes evil rather than virtuous. 
Locking up books or burning them 
makes us all shudder. Locking up 
facts so our children cannot get 
to them is far more alarming. 

The study of educational funda- 
mentals calls for the application of 
the highest level of scholarship at- 
tainable. This is not a subject for 
casual or irresponsible talk. In the 
hearts and minds of honest men, 
first things are not allowed to be- 
come a means to private ends or to 
political advantage. First things are 
persuasive of respect. They lift the 
spirit and challenge the intellect. 
Educational fundamentals are first 
things. © 


en is that which remains after the facts are 
forgotten.—Dr. Emil B. de Sauze. 





Let's Make Them Pleasant, Informative Get-Togethers 


Pointers for Faculty Meetings 


In the National Elementary Principal 


FROM UTAH... 

THE faculty meeting was originally 
invented for the superintendent's 
exclusive use. He was the player 
and the actor. He used the meeting 
to inform the school staff of his 
policies and to issue directives that 
were to be followed by them. As 
the schools grew in size, the build- 
ing principal used the faculty meet- 
ing for:the same purpose. 

The faculty meeting of this vin- 
tage served its purpose well, How- 
ever, there are two reasons why 
such a meeting has little or no use 
today. The first reason pertains to 
other inventions in our way of life, 
namely, the multiple kinds and 
styles of duplicating machines avail- 
able to any school district. These 
processes make the reading of direc- 
tives and the telling process as out- 
moded as the use of the town crier 
in the city of the present day. 

The second reason for a new 
faculty invention to replace the 
former style meeting is found in 
the present knowledge and concepts 
we possess in relation to group life. 

A school faculty, by virtue of its 
common goal of teaching children, 
is a group of some sort. Whether 
or not it is a group of high produc- 
tivity and one that meets the needs 
of its members in a creative and 
satisfying manner depends on the 
skills and attitudes of the members. 

In spite of organizational status, 
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the superintendent and_ principal 
are members of the group. Their 
special function, in this relation- 
ship, is to create the opportunity for 
staff members to develop their pro- 
ductivity as a group. To do this, 
they must be committed to the value 
of cooperative planning and work, 
and they must exercise the leader- 
ship peculiar to the concept of a 
true problem-solving work-group. 

When the implications of group 
life are understood, the traditional 
faculty meeting is as outmoded as 
the maintenance of thousands of 
blacksmith shops. The need is for a 
working group with a problem-solv- 
ing, policy-making function, a 
group that recognizes the coopera- 
tive nature of the teaching job. It 
is encouraging that it is possible 
for any group to learn the skills and 
acquire the attitudes necessary to 
becoming a truly productive group. 
The rewards for membership in 
such a group are very great. 

The principal’s job in building a 
cooperative work-group consists of 
three aspects: (1) He needs to be- 
come a permissive democratic lead- 
er. (2) He needs to know himself 
and to be aware of personal-emo- 
tional problems of the group. (3) 
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He needs to acquire the skills that 
permit him to perform the func- 
tions needed by the group. 

The differences in needs of mem- 
bers, in perceptions individuals have 
of one another, in skills exercised 
by individuals, can be met best in a 
group that is conscientiously trying 
to improve itself. The principal's 
job is to lead the group in such a 
process. Such leadership is not at- 
tained by the use of a series of 
gadgets or devices. The leadership 
of which we write connotes basic 
understanding of the learning proc- 
ess, of resistance to change, of the 
emotional feelings that may come 
with change. 

This type of leadership has faith 
in people, in the future of the 
democratic way of life, and believes 
that the increase in the personal sat- 
isfaction and productive operation 
of each staff group helps to preserve 
that way of life. Such improve- 
ments in staff relationships and 
work skills will be reflected in the 
classrooms of the school. 

—Marie M. Hughes, professor of 
elementary education, University of 
Utah 


FROM FLORIDA... 

Topay many school administrators 
are focusing more attention on well- 
organized faculty meetings. They 
are trying to include active planning 
and participation of teachers and 
other school personnel by empha- 
sizing cooperative living and group 
decision-making. They realize that 
a smooth-running school organiza- 
tion depends on democratic prac- 


tices which proinote a feeling of be- 
longingness and offer cpportunities 
to share in the development of the 
school program. 

The faculty of Simmons Ele- 
mentary School was desirous of im- 
proving their meetings by capitaliz- 
ing on the intelligence, abilities, 
energies, and leadership of each 
member, so they proposed and in- 
troduced a plan which has proved 
to be effective, worthwhile, and 
valuable. 

Monthly scheduled, well-planned 
meetings provide an opportunity 
for faculty members to be more 
in a state of readiness conducive to 
serious consideration of problems. 
There is active participation by all 
members, with each teacher having 
an opportunity to serve as chairman 
and as hostess during the school 
term. Better relationships are de- 
veloped when problems of general 
interest are discussed in this man- 
ner. 

For professional growth, a report 
is given on at least one book, 
pamphlet, or article each month. In 
matters pertaining to pupil-school 
relationships representatives from 
various classes are invited. The 
same is applied to home and com- 
munity situations where parents and 
other citizens are likewise extended 
an invitation. 

The social part of the agenda is 
emphasized. The meetings are kept 
informal and are held in various 
places, sometimes in teacher's homes 
or under trees on the campus. Be- 
cause of the faculty's size (13), a 
family-like atmosphere prevails. 
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Programs with seasonal motifs are 
provided by the teacher serving as 
hostess. The courtesy committee 
finds it effective at this time to fete 
persons who have birthdays during 
the month. Refreshments conclude 
the meeting. 

This type of meeting is far-reach- 
ing and effective. It helps build bet- 
ter relationships for the school, the 
children, the home, and the com- 
munity. 

—Richard F. Pride, principal, Sim- 
mons Elementary School, Plant 
City, Florida 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA ... 
WELL-organized meetings, whether 
they deal with administrative detail, 
educational and professional growth 


or social relationships, can be a 
great asset to any’ school system. 
Teacher's meetings can, and should 
be, potent instruments for educa- 
tional growth and development. 

It is largely the responsibility of 
the principal to plan, prepare for, 
and conduct faculty meetings. He 
must assume responsibility for their 
success. 

Meetings cannot be successful if 
the principal uses them to lecture 
his teachers as he might a group 
of erring children. They cannot be 
successful if they are the place 
where everyone feels called on to 
offer complaints, or if they are the 
place where announcements, cau- 
tions, and reminders hold the right 
of way. Meetings can be successful 
only when everyone comes with the 
idea of contributing. 

No school can operate at its best 
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without frequent meetings of its 
staff with a definitely planned pro- 
gram. No group can develop en- 
thusiasm for a common cause, with- 
out getting together often to unify 
and confirm its interest. Teachers’ 
meetings lead to school unity. They 
form the basis for intelligent pub- 
ic opinion, they offer opportunity 
for leadership, and they are funda- 
mental in keeping up the morale of 
the group. 

Bulletins and written communi- 
cations cannot take the place of 
personal conferences. A teachers 
meeting at the beginning of the 
school year cannot build up atti- 
tudes which will last throughout 
the year. Loyalty is not acquired at 
a single meeting. Unity of purpose 
is of slow growth and requires con- 
stant cultivation. Public opinion is 
not static, so it cannot be establish- 
ed and left to itself with any assur- 
ance that it will be reliable and up- 
to-date in the future. All of these 
grow cumulatively and thus require 
continuous nourishment. 

The aim and objectives of any 
educational program can best be at- 
tained if all members of the teach- 
ing staff have a clear understanding 
of the whole program and how 
their work fits into the total pattern. 
The teachers of a building consti- 
tute a group which should be inter- 
ested in common objectives. 

Without common goals, a school 
is likely to consist of several iso- 
lated classrooms presided over by 
an equal number of isolated teach- 
ers. Consequently, it is advantage- 
ous to hold teachers’ meetings to 
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knit the individual teachers into a 
team that can work effectively and 
harmoniously together. 

The faculty meeting should con- 
stitute a practical fundamental 
course in growth in service, with 
local application of every topic dis- 
cussed. It should undertake to re- 
new a teacher’s faith in education, 
reawaken his ambition to do super- 
ior work, revive his pride in the 
profession, and increase his profes- 
sional and general knowledge. 
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It should inspire him to new zeal 
in his field and make him happy 
and more contented with nis lot as 
a teacher. 

It should help remove’ any feel- 
ing of aloneness and discourage- 
ment and strengthen the confidence 
that comes from marching shoulder 
to shoulder with so many worthy 
people engaged in the same calling. 
—Jane Melvin Hornburger, former 
eighth-grade teacher, Kinston, 
North Carolina a 


Sometimes Yes — Sometimes No 


A RECENT study of factors affecting teacher morale showed 
that teachers who have an opportunity to participate regu- 
larly and actively in making policies were much more likely 
to be enthusiastic about their school systems than those who 
reported limited opportunity to participate. Nearly two- 
thirds of the teachers reporting active participation in any 
one of three aspects of policy making (curriculum, pupil 
personnel, teachers’ salaries) said of their system: “It would 
be hard to imagine a system in which teaching would be 
more satisfying and enjoyable.” In contrast, enthusiasm 
for their school system was expressed by only one-fourth 
of those reporting little or no opportunity to  partici- 
pate.—Administrator’s Notebook. 


ALTHOUGH it may be a good thing for a school principal 
to get the teacher’s ideas on some of his decisions, it is 
also important to know when not to invite opinions from 
the teaching staff, said Francis G. Cornell, University of 
Illinois professor, in a recent talk before the American 
Educational Research Association. “Prescribing teacher 
participation in administrative decision-making is like pre- 
scribing milk for human beings,” he said. ‘The value is 
in the most satisfactory dose, not the biggest.” He said that 
participation is good if time permits it, if it does not lead 
to undermining of authority, if adequate communication 
takes place between principal and teachers, and if teachers 
learn how to participate effectively. 





The Same "Bill of Fare’ for 75 Years 
General Education: Where It Stands Today 


CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 


In The Clearing House 


Ji 36th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (1952) contains 
an authoritative survey of the ten 
most “‘significant trends in the con- 
tent and organization of the junior- 
high curriculum.” 

The survey gives first billing to 
the correlation, the fusion of com- 
patible subjects into a more mean- 
ingful educational experience for 
the pupils than has been the case 
heretofore. In this new curriculum, 
states the survey, the traditional 
subject fields are not discarded, but 
serve as a valuable adjunct in en- 
abling the student to satisfy his 
own personal needs and interests. 

This promising idea of correlat- 
ing and fusing traditionally separ- 
ate subject-disciplines into a “gen- 
eral education” for the enrichment 
of the pupil’s educational experi- 
ence actually had its origins several 
decades ago, when high-school “‘his- 
tory” became the “social studies.” 
Today the general-education move- 
ment has outgrown its infancy and 
is beginning to come of age. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


A general-education program has 
many advantages for both pupil and 
teacher. The teacher has the same 
group of pupils for at least two con- 
secutive class periods. Having fewer 
pupils per day, he comes to know 
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each youngster more thoroughly and 
intimately than has previously been 
possible. 

Guidance of the individual pupil 
may now enter the classroom to a 
greater extent than before. Teach- 
ing can be improved in a number 
of ways. Even the most traditional 
of teachers concede the desirability 
of coordinating history, for ex- 
ample, with literature for the mu- 
tual enrichment of both. 

These are only a few of the ad- 
vantages. Nevertheless, criticisms 
are still heard. Some are directed 
against certain aspects associated 
with general education but are not, 
when analyzed, against general edu- 
cation itself. 

Some of these are against the ex- 
treme “‘core” programs as suppos- 
edly practiced in some schools, and 
do not apply to the great majority 
of “fusion” programs that we have 
in mind throughout this article. 
Some, expressed as “I just don’t like 
general education,” become, on an- 
alysis, simply an expression of the 
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insecurity which any teacher feels 
when teaching something new. 
This initial and natural feeling 
of insecurity tends to disappear, of 
course, as one becomes more accus- 
tomed to general education during 
the second and third years of teach- 
ing it. However, many a fine sub- 
ject-specialist teacher makes a poor, 
or at least dissatisfied, general-edu- 


cation teacher through no fault of . 


his own. 

In my judgment he should not, 
either for his own good, the good 
of the general-education movement, 
or for the good of instruction in 
the upper grades, be made to teach 
general-education classes against his 
protests. If the general-education 
movement should fail, the fault, I 
believe, will lie not so much in the 


general-education program itself as 
in the difficulty of finding capable 
teachers compatible with it. 


OTHER PITFALLS 

But there are two other criticisms 
which must be met head on. The 
first lies in the fact that however 
adequately and carefully general- 
education ‘eachers are prepared 
and/or selected, general-education 
classes are themselves unusually de- 
manding. 

The best answer to this criticism 
would seem to be the granting of 
an extra free period during at least 
the first year of ‘core teaching to 
help the beginner organize and in- 
tegrate his many scattered materials 
and plan his more far-flung class 
procedures. It is reassuring to know 
that after the first or second year, 


when they have become familiar 
with core procedures and materials, 
some teachers report that it is ac- 
tually less tiring to have the same 
group of pupils for a double period 
than it is to go through the over- 
head of keeping two separate classes 
organized and operating. And it 
sometimes gives the teacher a great- 
er satisfaction. 

A second major criticism of gen- 
eral education is that it calls for a 
lowering of the standards of good 
scholarship. 

General education does say that 
“scholarship for the sake of scholar- 
ship” is unrealistic and drives young 
people away from school, but it also 
places a great premium both on re- 
lating the findings of scholarship 
to the daily lives of each pupil and 
on developing the pupil's skill to 
ferret out pertinent facts for him- 
self. 

General education believes that 
instead of pupils being conscripted 
to serve scholatship, scholarship 
should be pressed into serving the 
best development and adjustment 
of the pupils. 

For example, even the most tradi- 
tional teacher of a year’s course in 
history of the world must admit 
that the facts studied are neces- 
sarily selected facts. General educa- 
tion merely insists that the facts se- 
lected be the ones most pertinent 
to the pupil. 

To be specific—in a study of the 
Spanish colonies in America, gen- 
eral education puts a less emphasis 
on' the academic story per se than 
does a straight social-studies class, 
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but it puts a greater emphasis on 
the influence that these Spanish 
colonists have had on our lives to- 
day—i.e., the introduction to North 
America of such things as citrus 
fruits, olive orchards, horses, carna- 
tions, vineyards, the Catholic re- 
ligion, some of our geographical 
place names, a particular style of 
architecture, and words such as 
“cafeteria.” 

By reading appropriate historical 
fiction with a colonial-Spanish back- 
ground at the same time, the mod- 
ern pupil not only identifies him- 
self with a large historical move- 
ment, but he also comes to appre- 
ciate vividly and personally the 
cumulative contributions of the past 
to his everyday American present. 

When critics such as Dr. Arthur 
E. Bestor of the University of IIli- 
nois decry the weakening of “all 
scholarly disciplines’’ in our sec- 
ondary schools, they simply betray 
a patent unfamiliarity with the na- 
ture of the pupils in everyday class- 
rooms. These critics cannot make 
scholars in the classical tradition 
out of today’s pupils simply by 
declaration. One of the main 
troubles with our high schools is 
that too many of them still dole out 
pretty much the same bill of fare 
they did 75 years ago—one with 
emphasis on preparation for college 
for pupils who are not going to col- 
lege. Such critics would, in my 


judgment, merely compound our 
problems by returning to the very 
things that haven’t worked. 

These critics would seem to be on 
solid ground only if they mean that 
more of our secondary schools 
should organize their students into 
homogeneous classroom groups so 
that each pupil, especially the po- 
tential leaders of society and those 
who are college-bound, is required 
more fully to live up to the limits 
of his capacity. 

Even so, I would refer such critics 
to a recent survey of several signifi- 
cant studies which compare the edu- 
cational progress of students in 
core programs with matched stu- 
dents in traditional subject courses, 
both “in the schools and also. . 
in college.” “These evaluation 
studies indicate that pupils in the 
core are making somewhat more 
educational progress than those in 
conventional courses . . .”” (Italics 
are mine.) 

There are far too many people 
working hard to improve general 
education for anyone to claim that 
it is yet a panacea for the curricu- 
lar problems which currently beset 
us. However, it does seem to have 
sufficient merit, both present and 
potential, to deserve our sympa- 
thetic and creative efforts. General 
education is unquestionably one of 
the most promising developments 
in the secondary schools today. © 


as 3 Alabama, a pioneer state in the core movement, a 
recent survey showed twice as many secondary-school teach- 
ers experimenting with a core program as in the peak 
years of 1940—41.—Harris Harvill in Social Education. 





“What Do You Feed to a Garter Snake?” 


Matter for Young Minds 


Bess GOCDYKOONTZ 


In National Parent-Teacher 


Hh was pretty upset, the 10- 


year-old lad. The test had been un- 
expectedly hard—a lot of questions 
he couldn't answer. And yet he 
could have answered a lot that 
weren't asked. “I wish I could give 
her a test,” he said, “I'll bet I 
could ask some questions she 
couldn’t answer. For instance: 

“How can you tell a GMC or a 
Mack truck from a Ford truck from 
the rear? 

“What food can you put out at a 
bird-feeding station that even gros- 
beaks like? 

“What is the horsepower of a 
Caterpillar bulldozer, Model D-8? 

“Where is the best place in the 
neighborhood to catch frogs? 

“What do they use an 0-4-0 loco- 
motive for? 

“What do you feed a pet garter 
snake ? 

“What is the best way to start a 
car when the starter’s stuck? 

“How do you tell grouse tracks 
from pheasant tracks in the snow? 

“What's the difference between 
a Christie and a jump turn on skis? 

“Why do some trucks have dual 
rear wheels? 

“There,” said the young man, “is 
an exam I could pass easily.” 

This incident, reported in The 
New York Times, points out what 
is reasonable matter for the mind 
of an active, inquisitive 10-year-old. 
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Put in school terms, such interests 
include natural science, physical sci- 
ence, mechanics, arts and crafts, 
and athletics. They represent a 
world as wide as that child’s ex- 
perience, a basis for understanding 
the things that are happening each 
day before his very eyes. How few 
teachers could pass such a test! 

Think of the questions children 
ask! 

One mother kept track of those 
her 11-year-old daughter asked her 
one day. “What is sauerkraut made 
of?” ‘What is portal-to-portal pay?” 
“Why don’t we get more baby 
guppies?” “What did they do with 
Mrs. Berry when she died?” “What 
difference does it make whether you 
are a Baptist or a Presbyterian?” 

These are but a few. Her ques- 
tions indicated not only a desire for 
facts but strong interest in the rea- 
sons for actions or customs. By 
questions that probed, that balanced 
one thing against another, this girl 
seemed to be weighing the reason- 
ableness of practices and beliefs. 

Children’s spontaneous questions 
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fascinate educators and research 
workers. Studies tell us that chil- 
dren differ considerably both in the 
number and the types of questions 
they ask. Some want facts, so they 
ask “What?” “How?” and “Who?” 
Others want reasons: they ask 
“Why?” Some want both. 
Probably the older generation al- 
ways will have trouble understand- 
ing the interests and concerns of the 
younger generation. And yet if chil- 
dren are to be educated, their own 
problems and their need-to-know 
should be the stuff from which to 
fashion education. A group of 
eighth-grade farm children in Cali- 
fornia, studied by Mrs. Faith Smit- 
ter, selected the following items as 
those they would most like to learn 
in school: to get along better with 
people, to speak well, to prepare for 
high school, to write well, to dress 
well, to earn a living, to have a 
happy married life, to know farm- 
ing and ranching, to play a musical 
instrument, to cook. In most re- 
spects such a list of purposes repre- 
sents a rich, life-centered curricu- 
lum. Who among us would not 
want such things for all children? 
Children’s queries cover an 
amazing range of interests. A study 
made by Emily Baker of more than 
9000 questions written by some 
1500 children in grades three to six 
showed the most popular subjects to 
be animals, industries and products, 
school, man as a social being, com- 
munication, war, travel and trans- 
portation, the earth, American his- 
tory and government, and plant life. 
That the questions children ask 


are intelligent and penetrating also 
shows up in this and other studies. 
One compilation listed the questions 
asked by a group of teachers and 
children from grades four to 12. 
When teachers rated the list in 
terms of quality, they scored the 
children’s questions higher! 

But in spite of their proved abil- 
ity to ask good questions, children 
in school get far too little oppor- 
tunity to do so. In the usual class of 
30 pupils, during the usual day of 
300 minutes, a teacher has to per- 
form magic to find time for relaxed 
conversation, including questions 
and answers, with each child. 

Days might go by before any pu- 
pil could find an appropriate time 
to put to the teacher certain queries, 
fascinating though they might be 
to him, that were quite unrelated to 
the textbooks. If the same thing 
should be happening at home, too, 
his frustration would be complete. 

What can parents and teachers 
do to feed young minds in the proc- 
ess of education? 

Obviously, they can become 
aware of each child’s interests 
through his activities, his questions, 
the contents of his pockets, his 
reading, his demands, his inven- 
tions and collections, and many 
other clues. They can set forth earn- 
estly to find out what in this wide, 
wide world really seems of impor- 
tance to each child. This takes lots 
of time—time to listen, time to dis- 
cuss, time to learn, time to go places 
and see things. 

Many schools nowadays have a 
free discussion period dedicated to 
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children’s chosen topics. A third 
. grade that had visited a farm spent 
‘one such period discussing how the 
chicken really got into the’ egg. 
What did it iook like inside? How 
did it start? Was it alive all the 
time? How did it know when to 
come out? 

_ A second-grader explained to a 
visitor that they were having a 
“sharing period.” A dozen or more 
children had brought things from 
home—an arrowhead, a Swedish 
doll, a G.I. canteen, a three-dimen- 
sional book. The whole class sat 
comfortably in a big circle. Each 
child showed what he had brought, 
told what it was for or how it 
worked or what was interesting 
about it, and passed it around for 
more careful examination. The 
teacher sat quietly with the class, 
but she was by no means passive. 
Now and then she asked a question, 
to bring out information or to help 
the teller do his part well or to 
stimulate discussion. 

This knowing ow to ask ques- 
tions is one of the most important 
skills teachers can teach children. 
All of us have missed finding out 
lots of interesting and valuable 
things because we never thought to 
ask what we wanted to know—or 
because we didn’t know how to ask 
so as to get the information. 

Young children quickly learn 
such words as what and why and 
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where and sometimes continue to 
use them when they really mean, 
“Tell me all abeat this thing. What 
is it, and where did you get it, and 
what are you going to do with it, 
and can I try?” From this point it’s 
a long, long way to the time when 
a person can ask clear, penetrating 
questions in a polite, socially co- 
operative way. Only through pa- 
tience and practice can he develop 
such skill. 

Every day, of course, the school 
goes about the business of extend- 
ing children’s experiences, of creat- 
ing new learning situations, of pro- 
viding the best available materials 
in books, films, slides, tools, art 
supplies, musical instruments, and 
equipment for experimenting. 

No greater change has taken 
place in American education than 
in the variety and wealth and qual- 
ity of the instructional materials 
provided by communities that want 
the best for each child. 

But if the school is to do as well 
as it can do in extending children’s 
learning opportunities; in discuss- 
ing new ideas and using new ma- 
terials; in dealing with controver- 
sial subjects; and in exploring new 
fields—then it must have the intelli- 
gent suport of parents and other 
citizens. Only in this way can we 
be sure that children will have free- 
dom to learn what matters for 
young minds. 8 


vial SMALL boy’s explanation of the atom-bomb tests 
conducted in Nevada: ‘They're blasting a place to put 
Hawaii when it becomes the 49th state.” —Business Teacher. 





The Flick of the Dial Will Lose Your Audience 


Is Anybody Looking? 


Mason Gross 


In New Jersey Educational Review 


& Y my title I want to suggest a 


problem which will sooner or later 
confront the promoters of educa- 
tional television. First, let me make 
it clear that I do not speak as an 
authority on ETV. I have seen only 
a little of it and I have read almost 
nothing about it. I do have some 
limited but first-hand. knowledge 
of TV and some experience of edu- 
cation. I would like to draw on both 
these sources as we consider to- 
gether the future of TV in the field 
of education. 

The first problem that confronts 
an educator is getting and holding 
an audience. In a classroom an alert 
lecturer is constantly studying the 
reactions of his class and changing 
his presentation accordingly. Change 
of tempo, illustrations, jokes, ques- 
tions, repetition, physical move- 
ment, all these devices are used to 
hold the attention of the class and 
to dramatize the subject matter. 

But all these devices, and above 
all, the interchange of reactions, are 
denied the ETV instructor. He 
therefore has a much more difficult 
task in this respect than the class- 
room teacher and must explore 
other methods of dramatization. 

Here the teacher must look to the 
theater, to the movies, educational 
and otherwise, and to radio and 
commercial TV for assistance. 

I say this, and it is pretty ob- 
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vious, to indicate my belief that 
the present divorce between com- 
mercial TV and educational TV, so 
dear to the hearts of some of the 
promoters of ETV, and unfortun- 
ately encouraged in fact by the 
FCC, can only spell disaster for 
ETV. 

Let me now make a distinction 
between two educational uses of 
TV. The first is the introduction of 
TV into a classroom, whether it 
be in an elementary school or a 
professional school, where it can be 
expected that the TV will be sup- 
plemented by a teacher physically 
present in the classroom. In the 
second case, we have ETV programs 
which are complete in themselves, 
and viewed in the home rather than 
in the classroom. This second type 
presents all the same problems as 
the first, plus a few more of its 
own. 

For ETV, strictly speaking, can- 
not educate. All it can do is to pro- 
vide the materials for an education- 
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al program. It can inform, as radio 
and TV have been doing for years, 
and it can also succeed to a degree 
in indoctrination, but it cannot edu- 
cate. Possibly you will object that 
most teachers can’t educate either, in 
this sense. But the interchange of 
ideas between a good teacher and a 
student can result in education pre- 
cisely because it is an interchange, 
and this is the one vital element 
which TV cannot provide. 

It is here the ETV producer has 
much to learn from the teacher. He 
must not confuse his job of present- 
ing materials for education with the 
educative process itself. Most TV 
productions are conceived as ends 
in themselves, whether the end be 
information, entertainment, or the 
sheer passing of time. Only the 
sponsor views the production as a 
means to a further end. 

Granted the limitation, however, 
it is obvious that the eye of the 
camera, still, moving, microscopic, 
or TV, can introduce into a class- 
room materials hitherto scarce or 
unavailable, and, if properly de- 
signed and used, can make an 
enormous contribution by way of 
materials for education. So long as 
neither the TV producers nor the 
ETV champions make the mistake 
of confusing the materials with the 
educative process itself, much can 
be achieved. 

I come now to the preparation of 
these materials themselves. A few 
lessons can be learned, I think, 
from the educational programs al- 
ready produced on TV and radio. 
At least we can learna few don'ts.” 


The first rule is to avoid monotony, 
and here the most common form of 
radio and TV monotony is the voice 
of the commentator. The opposite 
of monotony must also be avoided, 
and that is excess variety, or multi- 
plicity for its own sake. Here I am 
thinking of panels. Education can 
never result from the bewildering 
chaos of a panel and its conflict of 
egotisms. 

Let me add also that education 
will never result from quiz pro- 
grams, except again indirectly. The 
quiz program may instruct momen- 
tarily, but at best it can only pro- 
duce the merely well-informed man, 
who, in the words of Professor 
Whitehead, “is the most useless 
bore on God’s earth.” 

But what can ETV learn from 
TV positively? Much, I believe, if 
we can adopt the Godfrey require- 
ment of humility. In ETV circles 
you hear much about liberation 
from the time requirement, pre- 
sumably imposed by the necessity of 
providing neat packages for spon- 
sors, with suitable intervals for 
sponsoring. 

I believe that much of this discus- 
sion. is wide of the mark. No group 
of people has ever been more com- 
pletely and inexorably under the 
domination of the clock than teach- 
ers, and they have learned not only 
to accommodate themselves to this 
but even to turn it to advantage. 
The crux is not the amount of time, 
but the effective use of it, or what 
is called timing. 

Good timing is the essence of any 
effective dramatic performance, 
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whether this be a play, a movie, a 
TV entertainment, or a classroom 
lecture. Ineffective use of time, or 
disregard for timing, will ruin any 
performance, no matter how good 
its other features may be, and good 
timing can rescue even the most 
hopeless materials. Here commer- 
cial TV has developed an immense 
amount of skill, which it would be 
the rankest folly for educational 
TV to ignore. A skillful director 
must be as sensitive as Toscanini 
to time and timing, and must rule 
his show with an iron hand. The 
penalty for laxness is simple—the 
flick of the dial which loses the 
audience. 

Now the ETV enthusiast has got 
to learn this lesson, or fail miser- 
ably. The commercial TV producer 
has had to learn it, because he 
knows that failure means the loss 
of an audience, which for him 
means the loss of a sponsor and 
financial collapse. A state subsidy 
might replace the sponsor, but it 
will not replace the audience. Under 
these conditions a captive audience 
will turn off its attention, and a 
potential home audience will be 
driven back to reading books. 

I agree with the ETV experts that 
commercial TV, very likely under 
the influence of sponsors, is prob- 
ably altogether too conservative in 
its estimates of what will attract an 
audience. Certainly many new kinds 
of programs should be attempted, 
and -no estimate of their success 
should be accepted unless the full 
know-how of commercial radio and 
TV has been used on them. 


There are very few areas of in- 
struction currently explored in 
schools, colleges, and adult educa- 
tion which do not suggest ways in 
which TV can be used to increase 
both their informational and their 
educational possibilities. But in 
order to present these values, ETV 
has got to enter into the competitive 
market, secure the best technicians 
and cameramen, the best directors 
and script writers, and face the 
technical problems squarely. 

In addition, it must know the 
educational limits it can achieve by 
itself and study its whole problem 
from the point of view of the teach- 
er who knows what education can 
be. As a medium TV has many ob- 
vious advantages, even more than 
we may suspect. 

But to exploit these it has to be 
prepared to spend both money and 
time—money to secure the best 
equipment, technicians, and talent, 
and time, huge amounts of time, 
to plan and organize the effective 
use of these elements. Education 
has never succeeded without some 
money and lots of time for prepara- 
tion. Without more of the same 
TV can only louse up what educa- 
tors already have mastered. 

And in the last analysis, after all 
the talents and skills have been as- 
sembled, all the aims and objectives 
clarified, analyzed, and organized, 
the whole project can and will still 
fail and all the time and money will 
have been wasted unless the whole 
proceeding has been given a final 
check with a view to answering the 


key question: Is anybody looking? @ 





Let’s Fight Fire with Fire! 


“We Just Want the Facts, Sir’”’ 


A. CONRAD Posz 


In Michigan Education Journal 


J) mee are some educators who 
believe that the current barrage of 
attacks on our public schools should 
be ignored. They say that the 
schools have been under attack in 
the past and yet have survived these 
waves of criticism and have still 
managed to progress toward desir- 
able goals. 

I might tend to agree with them, 
were it not for the alarming fact 
that the present. criticisms have 
reached an epidemic stage and are 
not confined to a few “‘little-read’’ 
professional journals. An increasing 
number of popular books and ar- 
ticles in widely-read magazines have 
appeared in recent years. An ex- 
amination of these writings will re- 
veal that many of them are attempts 
to convince the public that the 
schools have fallen into evil or in- 
competent hands. 

The danger in such an epidemic 
lies not in the truths they tell but 
in the knowledge that if you tell 
people anything often enough they 
may start to believe it. Therefore, 
despite their half-truths and un- 
founded claims, these attacks can- 
not be ignored or taken lightly. 


MAIN CRITICISMS 


One of the most common attacks 
against our public schools is “our 
schools are neglecting the funda- 
mentals,”” or “the schools ‘today 
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don’t teach the three R’s as well as 
they used to.’’ Rarely is any evi- 
dence given to support such a state- 
ment. But when educators reply 
that research has shown that stu- 
dents today read better, write more 
legibly, have greater competence in 
arithmetic, and spell better than 
the young people of any other age, 
they find it difficult to back up their 
statements. We educators then are 
using the same methods that our 
antagonists are: Making claims 
without proof. What research has 
been done? What have studies 
shown? What was specifically 
found? Or, in the language of 
Dragnet, ‘We just want the facts, 
Sir.” 

Facts are available. Comparative 
studies have been made covering 
various spans of years in reading, in 
arithmetic, and in writing. These 
have been made in a number of 
cities and states. The public schools 
of Dearborn, Michigan, have done 
several “then” and ‘“‘now’’ studies 
that show they “now” are doing a 
better job of teaching reading skills. 
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In Lincoln, Nebraska, it was found 
—using the Monroe tests—that be- 
tween 1921 and 1947 median scores 
of third-grade pupils increased from 
44.4 to 57.7. In Dayton, Ohio, Los 
Angeles, California, and Grand 


Rapids, Michigan, studies have been 
made and in every case, even while 
different tests were used, different 
grades compared, and different years 
compared, the trend of median 
scores has been upward. 


COMPREHENSION BETTER 

Even when there was little or no 
change of rapidity of reading, com- 
prehension was better. One study 
reported by Raths and Rothman in 
the NEA Journal for March, 1952, 
took place in 60 American com- 
munities in seven different states, 
and covered more than 230,000 
pupils. It compared student achieve- 
ment before and after 1945. The 
average time between test and re- 
test was five and one-third years. 
The reading scores showed that 
achievement of public-school pupils 
certainly is not failing. 

The Raths and Rothman report 
also included arithmetic and indi- 
cated that achievement was not de- 
clining. In Dearborn, Dayton, Los 
Angeles, and in Florida tests also 
were favorable to the achievement 
of pupils of today when compared 
with earlier years. A Cleveland 
study reported by Arthur S. Adams, 
published under the title of “Why 
Education Should Merit Public 
Confidence,” was published in the 
North Central Association Quar- 
terly in October of 1952. It com- 
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pared pupil achievement in 1848 
with achievement in 1947. The 
i947 group of students entering 
high school was equal in size to, 
and otherwise as statistically equat- 
ed as possible with, the 1848 group. 
The new group was given an old 
examination that had originally 
been taken by the 1848 group. This 
test included arithmetic, vocabu- 
lary, American history, grammar, 
and geography. 

Despite the fact that some of the 
questions on the test were topical, in 
that they were related to the life of 
1848, the 1947 students achieved 
higher test scores. Adams also re- 
ports on a study in Indianapolis, 
where an examination given origin- 
ally in 1919 to high-school seniors 
was repeated with a statistically 
similar group in 1941. The exami- 
nation covered arithmetic, spelling, 
logic, and memorization. The me- 
dian score of the 1941 students was 
15 points higher than that of the 
1919 students, 

In the area of writing, it has been 
difficult to find samples of writing 
done by students 20 or more years 
ago, or to know what the specific 
assignment was for the papers when 
they are available. It also is difficult 
to evaluate them objectively. As a 
result, studies have been confined 
for the most part to a comparison 
of levels of achievement in spelling, 
grammar, vocabulary, and the like. 

The Cleveland tests mentioned 
above and reported by Adams 
showed superiority for 1947 stu- 
dents over those of 1848. Other 
tests given in a number of cities 
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and to various grades, comparing 
achievement—in spelling for ex- 
ample—showed equal or better skill 
in this area. 

When the studies that actually 


are available have been examined, it — 


can be seen that the criticism of 
our schools is not always founded 
on fact. There are many schools 
which have the necessary evidence 
to answer their critics with “facts.” 

However, studies done in schools 
other than your own are not the 
best solution to your individual 
problems. Such information is 
usable in defending the public 
schools in general, but each school 
must answer its own critics with 
evidence obtained from within the 
local system. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 

A planned program of testing 
with a careful interpretation of the 
results should help to provide the 
necessary facts. Should such a pro- 
gram reveal that the critics of the 
local school are justified in some of 
their criticisms, obviously the school 
will want to make the necessary 


Too Good to Be True? 


FACTS, SIR ar 


changes in methods or courses of 
study to make improvements. 

However, if research shows that 
the criticisms are unjustified, the 
local school should tell the results 
of their studies to the public. It 
may not be possible to change the 
minds of biased critics, but only 
through publicizing such results can 
the schools hope to maintain the 
respect and confidence of the Amer- 
ican public. 

If you have already done such 
research within your school system, 
and you have found that your chil- 
dren are learning as much as or 
more than they did in years past, 
tell your students about it, tell their 
parents and other parts of your 
public. 

Write letters, articles, and news 
copy, obtain time on the locai ra- 
dio station for discussions on the 
subject, give talks, and in every way 
possible tell your results. 

The time has come when teachers 
and administrators must realize that 
they must answer the questions be- 
ing raised in the minds of the pub- 
lic. * 


THE inability (of college students) to spell correctly is not 
conclusive proof of illiteracy—it may be a gift. When I 
find ‘‘co-insodent” and “‘abcessed with the idea” in a final 
examination paper; or read in a theme that “'Feudilism was 
in mid-evil times, an attempt to fill a vaccume,” I am more 
pleased than alarmed at these ingenuities in error. (It is 
reported from a sister institution that a student wrote about 
the ‘‘Pullet’s Surprise,” but this is too good to be true.)— 
L. N. Morgan in The Oklahoma Teacher. 





Did the New Broom Sweep Too Clean? 


The Revolution in Arithmetic 


WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 


In The Arithmetic Teacher 


2 EVOLUTION” is a strong 
word. It is justified in the present 
context only if one compares the 
extremes—what arithmetic was in 
1900 and what it is today. Actually 
the course of the process has been 
one of evolution, for each modifica- 
tion has emerged from a given 
status and has led to the next modi- 
fication. The steadying and stabiliz- 
ing influence in this period of evo- 
lution has been what I have called 
the search for a functional curricu- 
lum. 


THE SEARCH STARTS 


In the first decade of this century 
research demonstrated the invalidity 
‘of the Doctrine of Formal Disci- 
pline. It came to be seen that learn- 
ing consists, not in the training of 
supposed faculties but in the acqui- 
sition of ways of behaving—ways of 
perceiving, of thinking, of acting, 
and of feeling. With this change in 
the conception of mind and of 
learning, a new basis had to be 
found for selecting the content of 
arithmetic and for determining the 
best methodology of instruction. By 
1910 (to choose an approximate 
date) the search for this new basis 
was under way, the search for what 
may be called a functional program 
in arithmetic. 

A complete history of the search 
for a functional program in arith- 
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metic would fill a sizeable volume, 
for after all it was but part of a 
much larger movement affecting the 
whole elementary curriculum. In- 
fluences have been many and diver- 
sified; to mention but three: in- 
creased knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy and the sociology of individual 
differences, marked improvements 
in learning materials (textual and 
others), and far-reaching changes 
in educational philosophy. These in- 
fluences and others I shall have to 
disregard here in order to center 
attention on a set of three different 
influences; study of content, study 
of learning, and study of the 
learner. 


TOO ADVANCED? 


By 1910 educators were busy 
trying to find out just what we 
should teach in arithmetic. Their 
principal method was to inquire 
in one way or another concerning 
the arithmetic adults actually em- 
ployed in the nonvocational pur- 
suits of their daily lives. Studies of 
this kind were carried on for 25 
years, and they had significant re- 
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sults. They tended to show that the 
schools were teaching too much 
arithmetic—too advanced and com- 
plex phases of skills and other 
skills not apparently needed at all. 
The evidence was that adults did 
not seem to use these acquisitions. 

So new and more reasonable 
limits were set for the purposes of 
mastery; to cite but one example, 
fewer addends of smaller numbers 
in addition, and smaller numbers in 
the terms in subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division with whole num- 
bers. 

The new broom “swept clean,” 
perhaps too clean. 

The principle of social utility 
easily tended to become the cri- 
terion of frequency of adult use, 
and as such became the sole basis 
for selecting content. But valuable 
as it is, it is not all-sufficient. No 
single criterion provides a compre- 
hensive and complete means to de- 
termining curricular content in any 
field of subject matter. Other cri- 
terions are equally relevant and im- 
portant. 

The study of content described 
imperfectly in the foregoing para- 
graphs and sometimes referred to 
for obvious reasons as ‘the reduc- 
tionist movement,” marked an im- 
portant change in our thinking 
about arithmetic and a substantial 
step forward in our search for a 
functional program in arithmetic. 

If it did nothing else (and it 
did), it established beyond ques- 
tion the fact that arithmetic has a 
social aim. 

The only sound justification for 
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giving arithmetic a place in the ele- 
mentary curriculum is that it con- 
tributes directly to more effective, 
more intelligent, and more com- 
plete living. 

Search for a more functional con- 
tent for arithmetic relates primarily 
to the sociology of the subject. 
Search for a better organization of 
content and for better methods of 
teaching that content relates to the 
psychology of the subject. In this 
latter area a great deal has happened 
in the last 50 years. 


METHODS ADOPTED 


Early psychological research con- 
centrated on the products of learn- 
ing. Concentration at this point was 
natural since scientific inquiry was 
just beginning; moreover, it pro- 


duced valuable information. But 
about 1925—to select an approxi- 
mate date—interest began to swing 
toward a direct study of the process 
of learning. More refined measuring 
instruments were devised; more 
penetrating experimental investiga- 
tions were instituted; and the meth- 
ods of close observation and of the 
interview came into wider use. As a 
consequence, vital data were col- 
lected with reference to the work 
habits and thought procedures of 
children as they dealt with arithme- 
tical tasks. 

It was demonstrated that teaching 
for transfer could yield large 
amounts of transfer and thus re- 
duce considerably the necessity of 
mastering isolated elements one by 
one. Too, it was shown that mem- 
orization, when introduced prema- 
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turely, blocked sound learning; or, 
stated differently, that children 
could be expected to profit greatly 
from instruction which emphasized 
understanding prior to repetitive 
practice. From all this research and 
from experimentally oriented teach- 
ing emerged the notion that one in- 
gredient in a functional program in 
arithmetic is provision for meaning- 
ful learning. 

It is not too much to say that one 
of the major developments in the 
past 20 years or so has been the at- 
tempt to discover just what this con- 
cept of meaningful learning implies 
for the arithmetic program. 

One aspect of the development 
has been the effort to identify the 
meanings—ideas, principles, rela- 
tionships, generalizations—that are 
essential to arithmetical learnings. 
These meanings, all of them mathe- 
matical in character, constitute a 
new content for the subject—some- 
thing previously disregarded when 
mechanical rather than intelligent 
mastery of skills was the chief goal 
of instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL AIM 

Their presence in the current pro- 
gram is responsible for the preva- 
lent view that arithmetic has a 
mathematical aim as well as a social 
aim, that arithmetic, if it is to make 
sense to children, is to be taught as 
a branch or part of mathematics. 
Acceptance of this aim, far from 
lessening mastery of skills as a pur- 
pose in teaching, is thought to be 
the best assurance that real mastery 
will be ultimately achieved. 
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Another aspect of the movement 
toward meaningful learning is re- 
vealed in the search for more effec- 
tive learning materials and methods 
‘of instruction. Evidence of progress 
is to be seen in improved textbooks 
and the teachers’ manuals accom- 
panying them, as well as in locally 
prepared courses of study and teach- 
ers’ guides. 

Far more attention is given now 
than formerly to audio-visual aids, 
to the careful preparation of de- 
velopmental lessons before the as- 
signment of abstract practice, and 
in more widespread use of oral 
methods as a means of gaining in- 
sights into pupils’ thought processes 
and habits of work. 

By 1920 or 1925 the popular 
child-study movement had evolved 
into the modern scientific inquiry 
into child growth and development. 
Physiologists, psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, and anthropologists all were 
acquiring more complete and more 
trustworthy data concerning child 
nature and concerning the changes 
to be expected in the individual as 
he moves from infancy to adult- 
hood. As a matter of course, these 
new data had their impact on edu- 
cation. 

Sometimes one seems to note in 
the writings of experts in child de- 
velopment, at least in the writings 
of those most closely identified with 
education, the implication that the 
movement in question actually d7s- 
covered the child—that prior to its 
inception teachers had been quite 
unaware of the child as they ham- 
mered away on subject matter. 
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Nothing of course could be further 
from the truth. And sometimes one 
sees in these writings altogether too 
much maudlin sentimentality, which 
makes the child an exceedingly deli- 
cate and fragile being incapable of 
dealing seriously with real prob- 
lems. Again, to be dogmatic, noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
Despite these criticisms, the move- 
ment did have healthful conse- 
quences. There is space here to 
mention but three. 


FINAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Students of child development 
have made explicit a point of view 
that had not been too widely recog- 
nized, in practice if not in theory. 
They have emphasized the fact that 
there is more to the child than 
brain, or mind, or intellect. Equally 
important are his emotions, his atti- 
tudes, his values, and his abilities 
to live intelligently and cooperative- 
ly with his fellows. Instruction in 
arithmetic, as in other subject-mat- 
ter fields, must be organized accord- 
ingly, with an eye to a more whole- 
some classroom atmosphere. 

2. They have given wider cur- 
rency to the concept of readiness 
and have stressed the wisdom of 
careful pacing of instruction. Good 
pedagogy in arithmetic today re- 
spects these ideas, and plans are 
made to prepare children emotion- 
ally and experientially for each 
new forward step in instruction and 
to regulate rate of presentation ac- 
cording to ability to learn. 

3. They have called to our atten- 
tion that children, no less than 
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adults, have their own interests and 
needs, and that it is folly to disre- 
gard them in teaching. Some of 
these interests and needs relate to 
arithmetic; hence, they serve both 
to motivate new learning and to 
provide occasion for using what is 
learned. As a result, we no longer 
think of the social aim of arithmetic 
as pertaining exclusively to adult 
life. On the contrary, we embody 
new arithmetical skills and ideas in 
social situations of significance to 
children, and we arrange for them 
to apply these skills, once learned, 
in solving their daily problems both 
in and out of school. 

It is now rather generally agreed 
that, in order to affect life as it can 
and should, arithmetic has both a 
mathematical aim and a social aim. 

To be intelligent in quantitative 
situations children must see sense in 
the arithmetic they learn. Hence, in- 
struction must be meaningful and 
must be organized around the ideas 
and relations inherent in arithmetic 
as mathematics. 

But they must also have experi- 
ences in using the arithmetic they 
learn in ways that are significant 
to them at the time of learning, and 
this requirement makes it necessary 
to build arithmetic into the structure 
of living itself. 

We have no choice; we cannot 
emphasize one of the two aims, to 
the exclusion of the other. Both 
aims are essential to a functional! 
curriculum in arithmetic, and both 
are attainable. Indeed, both are now 
being attained under the conditions 
of good instruction. ° 





Give Other Nations a Break 


Put Away Those Wooden Shoes! 


JOHN A. WALLACE 


In Journal of Education 


SOMEWHERE in the United 
States today an elementary-school 
group is studying life in Holland. 
The 30 eager boys and girls are 
“learning about how our neighbors 
all over the world are living.” 

Can you picture the scene? Ten- 
year-old Howard whose father—a 
soldier in World War II—spent a 
three-day furlough in Amsterdam is 
the center of interest. In his hands 
are a pair of wooden shoes. Let's 
listen to Howard. 

“This pair of wooden shoes is 
one my father bought when he was 
in Holland. It’s like what the Dutch 
people wear. The Dutch people also 
wear funny little white hats, and 
other clothes which look pretty but 
kind of funny. In the winter they 
skate on the canals. They also have 
a lot of windmills on the canals. 
That is what Holland is like.” 

So it is that in too many of our 
school systems children learn about 
the world. Rarely do we give the 
Dutch a chance to describe them- 
selves. Rarely do we even ask such a 
question as how one foot could 
hold both a wooden shoe and an 
ice skate. It’s so picturesque to think 
of those colorful little Dutch boys 
and girls. And it isn’t just the 
Dutch who suffer. Think of the 
poor Swiss who are depicted in the 
average American classroom as in- 
dividuals with a peasant skirt or 
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leather pants, a large cheese under 
one arm, a cowbell under the other, 
and a yodel on the lips. 

Or the Italians—why everybod) 
knows that every Italian child can 
row a gondola. And those poor 
Welsh coal-miners, marching home 
from work singing ‘How Green 
Was My Valley”! 

Rare is the school today which 
does not in some part of its curricu- 
lum lay stress on the “‘brotherhood- 
of-man” theme. Few are the teach- 
ers who do not readily accept the 
obligation to help young people to 
come to an awareness of the inter- 
dependence of nations and races. 
This article merely seeks to ask the 
question: Are we accomplishing it 
with wooden shoes? 

Ask the students in your class to 
take a brief association test with 
you. Give them a piece of paper 
and then instruct them to write the 
first words which occur to them 
when you say the name “Holland.” 
Count the number of responses 
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which mention windmills, wooden 
shoes, skating on the canals, small 
boys with valiant fingers in Jeaky 
dikes, etc. Is this international un- 
derstanding? Will this make our 
young people, as adults, sympathetic 
to the problems and points of view 
of modern Holland? Well, would 
you like the Dutch to think of 
America as a melange of covered 
bridges, village smithies, Indian 
war bonnets, and small boys throw- 
ing silver dollars across rivers in 
Virginia ? 

There are other and better ways. 
Teachers, schools, and classrooms 
here and there in all corners of the 
land are showing the route. They 
are making the learning situation 
vivid on the basis of people speak- 
ing to people. They are building 
understanding on the basis of shar- 
ing—sharing thoughts, ideals, ex- 
periences, dreams. 

The opportunity to travel to for- 
eign lands, or distant parts of our 
own is one which certainly should 
enrich the classroom. It should, but 
often it does not. 

The tourist-teacher is too apt to 
visit the quaint, isolated little “‘cos- 
tume towns.’’ She saw that tremend- 
ous factory at Eindhoven where 
television sets are made, but doesn’t 
mention it to her students because 
it’s so nice to be able to talk about 
the unusual things in Europe. 
What's so unusual about a televi- 
sion-set factory? 

Mere visit to’ a foreign land does 
not insure contemporary contacts. 
But let this tourist-teacher visit a 
school classroom in a foreign land. 


Perhaps she can borrow or buy a 
copy of the kinds of elementary 
readers which people of other na- 
tions are using. Her own children 
seeing such a book, understanding 
at least its pictures and the repeti- 
tive use of many word symbols, can 
realize that for a school child in 
another land, life’s pretty much the 
same as for himself. 

Cannot the classroom be expand- 
ed to encompass the world ? Cannot 
the teacher who has traveled over 


any small part of that world estab- 


lish enough living relations with it 
that she or he can broaden the grasp 
of the children in school? Cannot 
the one who studies about other , 
areas insure that others, younger 
and more impressionable, will learn 
not of the area quaintness but rather 
of the human race? 
. If my child wants a new bicycle 
and your child wants a new bicycle, 
they have something in common, a 
shared problem that brings them 
closer together. Even if my child is 
a Swede, a Dane, a Swiss, a Mexi- 
can, a Filipino, your child will feel 
closer to him if he knows that he, 
too, wants the same kind of a new 
bicycle. They'll also feel closer 
when they realize they’re getting the 
same kind of parental excuses. 

Let’s not aggravate differences by 
emphasizing them exclusively. Un- 
derstanding must be based on cur- 
rent facts, not past myths. Leave the 
windmill and the covered bridge to 
the historian. 

Bring the living present into the 
classroom. Put, away those wooden 
shoes! ® 





The Businessman Holds the Reins 


The Governing of the University 


RoBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


In School and Society 


HE American university has 
never been governed by its faculty, 
as medieval universities were. How- 
ever desirable this might be, it 
would hardly be possible under 
modern conditions, where the cost 
of conducting the university enter- 
prise is so much greater than the in- 
come from student fees. There now 
must be a large additional source of 
support—endowments, gifts, or 
state funds—and some body of men 
must be responsible for securing and 
administering these funds. 

The American university, wheth- 
er privately or public-supported, is 
governed usually by a board of 
trustees or regents. Financial sup- 
port has come mainly from endow- 
ments in the case of privately sup- 
ported institutions and from state 
funds in the public-supported ones. 


LEADERSHIP EVIDENT 


It appears now that, for better 
or for worse, American businessmen 
are going to be the responsible lead- 
ers in the affairs of our society for 
the next decade or more, and their 
leadership will be evident in the 
universities as well as in our politi- 
cal and economic affairs. 

The businessmen now at the 
helm are charting a course aimed at 
bringing American society to a 
higher level of social productivity 
and personal satisfaction than we 
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have ever seen. Clearly, the imme- 
diate future of the American uni- 
versity is closely bound with the 
other efforts of private enterprise. 
If the social program, now being 
developed by private enterprise, 
fails, there is sure to be a swing of 
the pendulum back to greater gov- 
ernment participation in education 
as well as in other institutions. 

Businessmen now are going to be 
much more concerned with the gov- 
erning of universities than they 
have been in the past. Being actively 
engaged in finding money to sup- 
port the universities, they will in- 
evitably become involved in ques- 
tions of governing them. 


A SEVERE TEST 


In the governing of universities, 
American businessmen will be put 
to a most severe test. Will they be 
able to preserve and improve the 
conditions under which learning 
and teaching are carried on in our 
universities? How far-sighted, how 
high-minded will they be? 

The areas in which the problems 
of governing the universities will be 
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most acute are three in number. 
These areas are indicated by the fol- 
lowing three questions. 

1. Are the professors our em- 
ployes or our partners? 

Businessmen will naturally, but 
wrongly, be inclined to regard the 
university as similar to a_ business 
organization, with the president and 
the board of trustees (directors) at 
the top of the hierarchy and the 
professors working under them. 
They will tend to see the functions 
of research and teaching as analog- 
ous to the functions of a business 
organization. For instance, they will 
be tempted to discharge a professor 
who disagrees with them on a mat- 
ter of educational policy, just as 
they would discharge an executive 
who disagreed in a matter of man- 
agement policy with his superiors 
in a business organization. 

The governors of the university 
will have to find a way of becoming 
partners with the professors, and 
the professors will have to find a 
way of accepting the governors into 
partnership. The governors of the 
university will have to learn that 
they are as much servants of the 
professors as the professors are their 
servants. In matters of educational 
policy, narrowly conceived, the gov- 
ernors must bow to the professors. 
In matters of broad social policy the 
governors and the professors must 
icarn to work as equal partners. 

2. Should the university be a 
spokesman of private enterprise? 

Since the leaders of private enter- 
prise will be the leaders of America 
during the next few years, the ques- 


tion naturally arises how they will 
relate the institutions they govern 
to the private enterprise system. As 
governors of the university, how 
will they expect the university to re- 
late itself to the prevailing economic 
system? Some indication of the 
problem may be seen in this experi- 
ence of the writer as a member 
elected by his fellow alumni of a 
university board of trustees. 
ONE EXAMPLE 

Each of the trustees of a univer- 
sity board received a letter from a 
vice-president of one of the coun- 
try’s large corporations. He called 
attention to what he considered 
shabby treatment he had received 
at the hands of the librarian of the 
university. The vice-president had 
sent to the college libraries several 
hundred gift copies of a book writ- 
ten by one of his friends, which he 
thought was a very good book on 
the American economic system. The 
librarian sent the book back to the 
corporation vice-president, saying 
that the book was propaganda and 
did not belong in a university li- 
brary. At the next meeting, when 
the matter was taken up, several 
members became quite heated about 
it. They felt that the librarian had 
insulted the vice-president, who was 
a friend of theirs. In this case no 
formal action was taken; the presi- 
dent stated that he felt the librarian 
had been tactless, but insisted that 
the librarian had the right to re- 
fuse gifts of books. 

This example shows the situa- 
tions in which the governors of the 
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universities are frequently involved. 
They are often tempted to interfere 
with what the professor regards as 
the essence of his academic freedom. 
On the whole, the record of uni- 
versity trustees has been good in 
such situations, but with greater 
power and greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility they will be more than 
ever tempted to intervene in the 
teaching and research process. There 
are many strong, though concealed, 
pressures brought to bear by trus- 
tees on the faculty. 

3. Who shall be permitted to 
teach? 

While the trustees have little or 
no direct voice in the selection of 
individual professors, they have 
much to say in the framing of poli- 
cies for the selection of the faculty, 
and by their power to discharge a 
professor, even though it is rarely 
used, they exert a great influence 
over the actual conduct of profes- 
sors. The war and postwar tensions 
have entered into the universities 
and have caused the expulsion of 
some great scholars together with 
a number of people of less renown 
but equally unpopular beliefs and 
attitudes. 

It must be admitted that in Amer- 
ica a teacher who makes unpopular 
statements in his private life as a 
citizen is in danger of losing his 
job. 


POLICY EMERGING 


Discharges have been so frequent 
and they have taken place in such 
high status universities, that a gen- 
eral policy of “who shall not be 


permitted to teach” almost appears 
to be emerging. 

This policy may be summed up 
as follows: No present Communist, 
no person at present active in sev- 
eral organizations which the Attor- 
ney-General has named as “‘subver- 
sive,’ whether Communist or not, 
no person who refused to testify be- 
fore a congressional investigation 
committee may hold his position. 
This seems to be substantially the 
position of the Association of 
American Universities. Neverthe- 
less, this position has not been taken 
by others. Harvard University re- 
cently declined to discharge three 
faculty members who had refused 
to answer certain questions before a 
congressional investigating commit- 
tee. Thus, the governors of the uni- 
versities have not yet taken a clear 
stand on this issue. 


THEIR OPPORTUNITY 


American businessmen will give 
the answers to this question and 
the others raised here. This is their 
chance, their opportunity, and their 
test. If they solve our economic 
problems reasonably well, they will 
probably remain in power for a 
long time to come. 

Our business leaders definitely 
have more than the simple respon- 
sibility of making our economic 
system work so as to maintain 
high-level employment and a fair 
standard of living for all. As the 
governors of our universities, at 
least for the next decade, they must 
determine the quality of teaching 
and research in the university. @ 





Study as a Guide to Action 


Midwest CPEA Aims and Results 


FRANCIS §. CHASE 


In The School Executive 


a 





las Cooperative Program in COCeewuwrerwwrrt vem 


Educational Administration was set 
up more than three years ago under 
a grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, operating through re- 
gional centers located at eight uni- 
versities. 

Through the CPEA’s Midwest 
Administration Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, some 5000 per- 
sons and scores of organizations are 
contributing their efforts to the 
study and improvement of educa- 
tional administration. 

The cooperating agencies include 
31 universities and colleges, 12 
state departments of education, 11 
state school-board associations, 11 
state education associations, some 20 
state administrators associations, a 
state press association, parent-teach- 
er associations, and citizens commit- 
tees. 


FOUR AIMS 


We started with four basic pur- 
poses: (1) to improve the selection 
and basic preparation of educational 
administrators; (2) to create better 
opportunities for administrators to 
grow in understanding of the place 
of education and the functions of 
administration, and in developing 
abilities to work with people; (3) 
to increase the availability and effec- 
tiveness of consultative services; 
(4) to encourage cooperative study 
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of critical issues and problems as a 
basis for action programs. 

We recognized six critical needs 
in educational administration in the 
Midwest: (1) adequate district or- 
ganization, (2) sound finance poli- 
cies, (3) effective board function- 
ing, (4) improved consultative ser- 
vices, (5) leadership for instruc- 
tion, and (6) informed, responsible 
citizens. These needs were identified 
by means of exploratory studies, 
conferences, and a questionnaire 
sampling of opinions of Midwest 
leaders. Each of these needs became 
study-and-action programs planned 
in conferences and aided by con- 
sultants who are authorities in edu- 
cational finance, economics, and 
public administration. 

In each program, the approach is 
one of study as a guide to action. 
We try to involve as many of the 
potential users as possible in the 
conduct of the research. Typically, a 
group is involved: first, in defining 
a critical problem and formulating 
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objectives; second, in reviewing 
available information and determin- 
ing what additional studies are 
needed ; third, in planning and con- 
ducting the needed research; fourth, 
in analyzing the findings; and fifth, 
in planning and initiating activities 
to apply what is learned in moving 
toward the desired goals. 

The schools of the Midwest are 
the major source of the problems 
and ideas with which we deal. They 
are also the laboratory for the carry- 
ing on of studies, and the action 
front for the application of find- 
ings. The Midwest Center helps in- 
terested groups to define their prob- 
lems and to devise ways of studying 
them. 

During the three years of its 
operation, the Midwest Center: has 
contributed to a number of de- 
velopments which hold promise for 
significant improvements. Among 
the encouraging signs are the fol- 
lowing: 

Progress has been made in 
translating research into practice. 
Hundreds of administrators have 
taken part in conferences and in co- 
operative studies. 

Gains are being made in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of 
school-board operation. Scores of 
school boards are using the guide 
prepared by the Center to suggest 
processes useful in selecting super- 
intendents of schools. Hundreds of 
school boards have made use of the 
research findings on effective board 
membership. For example, at its 
regional conference in 1954, the 
state associations of school boards 
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of the Midwest have elected to fo- 
cus attention on how school boards 
can help to bring about more effec- 
tive district organization. In de- 
veloping this conference, they will 
use the studies sponsored by the 
Midwest Center and consultants 
provided by the Center. Many state 
departments are evaluating and im- 
proving their consultative services 
to local school systems. 


PRESS JOINS IN 


Newspapers are joining school 
administrators in attempting to im- 
prove educational interpretation. In 
Michigan, for example, the state's 
press association and. the Michigan 
Association of School Administra- 
tors are collaborating with the Cen- 
ter in an extensive study to learn 
what procedures and what kinds of 
content in newspapers and other 
media of communication will con- 
tribute most to public understand- 
ing of educational aims, programs, 
and accomplishments. 

And faculty members from sev- 
eral schools and departments at 
Michigan State College are collab- 
orating in the making of community 
surveys to reveal existing knowl- 


edge, understandings, and attitudes 


of citizens with respect to various 
aspects of the school program. They 
are also working with school 
boards, administrators, newspaper 
editors, and other citizens in plan- 
ning improved programs of inter- 
pretation. 

Citizens’ participation in educa- 
tional planning is being studied and 
improved. Several hundred Michi- 
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gan communities are involved under 
the leadership of the University of 
Michigan in studying the work of 
citizens’ advisory groups. Particular 
attention is being given to the rela- 
tionships between citizens’ commit- 
tees and boards of education. 

Efforts are being made to identify 
the conditions under which citizens’ 
committees contribute to increased 
citizen participation in educational 
planning, the establishment of con- 
structive relationships, and the rais- 
ing of community policy decisions 
for education. 

Studies are in progress in Ohio, 
Illinois, and Michigan to identify 
the types of leadership and organi- 
zation which are most effective in 
promoting curriculum improvement 
and growth of teachers. Information 
is being obtained which will lead 
to better understanding of the ap- 
propriate roles of principals and su- 
pervisors and the ways in which 
teachers may be led to assume great- 
er responsibility. 

There has been improvement of 
conferences, workshops, and other 
opportunites for the continuing 
growth of administrators. For ex- 
ample, a series of six conferences, 
held at the University of Chicago 
in the summer of 1953, helped ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and other 
citizens to apply the findings of re- 
search to such key problems as 
improving leadership for instruc- 
tion and increasing the effectiveness 
of educational consultative services. 
The Illinois Association of School 
Administrators, with the assistance 
of the Center, is setting up a pro- 


gram for in-service education of its 
members. 

Throughout the Midwest, pro- 
grams for the preparation of admin- 
istrators are being strengthened. 
With the encouragement and assis- 
tance of the Midwest Center, several 
Indiana educational institutions 
have made an intensive study of the 
preparation of principals and super- 
intendents. The findings are being 
used in revising and strengthening 
the programs of study they offer in 
educational administration. 


OTHER CHANGES 

Other changes in the preparation 
of administrators are coming as a 
by-product of cooperative work on 
problems. For example, evidence on 
the value of a variety of field ex- 
periences is leading to plans for in- 
corporating such experiences into 
preparation programs of all prospec- 
tive administrators. - 

Many new concepts and _ tech- 
niques are being applied to the 
study of administration. Progress is 
being made in developing a theory 
of administration which will focus 
on the human elements in planning 
and cooperative activity for the ac- 
complishment of purposes. 

Relationships among administra- 
tors, board members, teachers, and 
citizen groups are being examined 
in order to clarify role functions 
and role expectations. Particular at- 
tention is being given to the effects 
of various kinds of communication 
and various types of leaderships on 
understanding, morale, and effec- 
tiveness of operation. 6 





Pupils Today Are Co-creators of Tomorrow’s Culture 


The Social Studies in the Secondary 
Schools Today 


Howarp H. CUMMINGS 


In Social Studies in the Senior High School 


Due social-studies program in 
our American high schools is in a 
state of flux. New courses and new 
practices in experimental stages 
exist side by-side with archaic pro- 
grams and obsolete methods which 
served the needs of an earlier day. 
There is always an element of 
cultural lag. Schools as well as other 
institutions never quite catch up 
with the rapidly changing society 
which they serve. One reason for 
the lag is the difficult task of under- 
standing contemporary social and 
economic changes and the problems 
which these changes bring. Our 
failure to develop effective in-service 
training programs and to give teach- 
ers time for continuous study based 
on recent research has increased the 
difficulty at the teaching level. 


METHODS EXAMINED 


The teaching of the social studies 
is undergoing and must continue to 
undergo critical examination. Never 
before in history have two genera- 
tions been separated by so wide a 
chasm of changing ideas and _ be- 
liefs, new technology and new ways 
of living. Teachers and pupils for 
the most part belong to different 
generations which means that to be 
useful the older generation must 
continually study the needs of youth 
in relation to the changing times. 
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Two different kinds of investigation 
have revealed a situation which 
should be disquieting to  social- 
studies teachers. 

1. When pupils in school are 
asked what studies they feel are 
most interesting and useful to them, 
social studies are frequently far 
down on the list. 

2. When high-school graduates 
and drop-outs are asked what sub- 
jects they found most useful in later 
life, social studies again are low 
on the list. 

This dual conclusion of students 
that social studies are not very in- 
teresting when the pupil takes the 
courses and not very useful after he 
has taken them is not conclusive 
proof of failure but neither can it 
be disregarded. 

Added to other evidence, these 
studi-, are even more disquieting. 
A few other sources may be noted: 
the apathy of youth 18 to 21 toward 
public problems, the fact that seven 
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out of ten parents do not want their 
sons to enter politics; the high rate 
of juvenile delinquency and non- 
voting have all been cited as evi- 
dence of an indifferent brand of 
citizenship education. Where studies 
have taken into account the educa- 
tional levels of the people of the 
community, the better educated 
usually have a better record than 
those of less education. 

Curriculum makers should be 
aware of the situation in their com- 
munities in the areas outlined 
above. The use of laymen, social 
workers, public officials, and doc- 
tors to help analyze the problems of 
citizenship in the local community 
and to help make plans to improve 
civic behavior is increasing. 

Curriculum makers have decided 
that there are two ways not to be- 
gin work on the curriculum: (a) 
to decide without investigation that 
the community is a select one where 
problems that plague other com- 
munities do not exist; (b) to decide 
without investigation that any prob- 
‘lem which is serious on a national 
' scale is serious locally. 

Plans for local action should be 
based on studies made in the local- 
ity. Social-studies teachers and 
pupils can make many of these 
studies. 


THE WORLD INFLUENCE 
However, there is still reason for 
distrusting a homemade curriculum 
composed of purely local elements. 
Listing great world events which 
have forced intellectual, social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural 
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changes has been greatly overwork- 
ed; but in the interest of keeping 
the two generations, pupils and 
teachers, closer together some of 
the changes since 1945 can be elect- 
ed for joint pupil-teacher study. 

1. The American people now live 
in a state of armed readiness which 
earlier generations read about in 
history books but never experienced. 

2. Atomic energy has shown its 
power and danger but not its use- 
fulness for peace. 

3. If the people of the world 
are to move toward a modern way 
of living, United States expendi- 
tures in time and money through 
Point Four and technical assistance 
must be made to help them. 

4. The economy of the United 
States has expanded and changed 
so rapidly that we are no longer an 
“independent” economic nation. 

5. In 1952 there were 30,000 
foreign students studying in the 
United S.ates and 15,000 American 
students studying abroad. When 
this number is added to military per- 
sonnel, employes of business firms, 
tourists, and others, the number in- 
dicates a large face-to-face acquaint- 
ance with people from other coun- 
tries. 

6. Our earnest desire to pioneer 
world organizations for peace and 
human advancement through the 
United Nations and Unesco has 
come face to face with Soviet to- 
talitarianism with an expanding 
revolutionary program. 

This inventory does not exhaust 
the list of socially significant events 
since 1945, but it does illustrate the 
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necessity for continuously new 
orientation by social-studies teach- 
ers. 

How can the social-studies pro- 
gram help youth to complete the 
developmental tasks of growing in- 
to a mature society ard at the same 
time gain securi’y through a maxi- 
mum understanaing of that society. 
Here is an outline of one road to 
improvement: 

1. Teachers should follow closely 
the findings of the psychologists. 
They have not learned as much 
about youth beyond the age of ten 
as they know about children under 
ten—but they know a great deal 
more than most teachers are using. 

2. Use new methods that have 
been developed and whose effective- 
ness has been demonstrated. There 
is little excuse for a question-an- 
swer type of recitation based on a 
day-by-day textbook assignment. 
Still, supervisors report that in any 
state they can often visit schools for 
a weck and see no other method 
used in social-studies classes. 

3. If our maturity and experience 
count for as much as we hope they 
do, we should be able to help pupils 
interpret the great events of our 
day. This is a task which will re- 
quire study and hard work and in- 
tellectual growth from teachers of 
all ages. 

4. If social problems are to be 
solved, :hey must be identified, ex- 
plored, and stated properly, courses 
of action outlined, decisions made 
on the basis of evidence, and social 
action undertaken. Many neglected 
problem areas are in the area of 
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state sovereignty—crime, domestic 
relations, care of the mentally ill, 
safety, health, recreation, and hu- 
man relations. And this does not ex- 
haust the list of neglected areas. 
The whole area of the underde- 
veloped countries around the equa- 
tor and tne problems which the 
American people are attempting to 
help solve through the Point-Four 
program will occur instantly to 
many readers. Other problems 
which are not being considered to- 
day may emerge as critical at the 
end of a year. 

The opportunity to improve learn- 
ing through the social studies in the 
schools of America is very great: 
(a) The United Statw is the only 
country which is trying ¥@ provide 
educational opportunity 18a all 
youth up to the age of.18; and (#) 
American secondary schools are the 
only schools that have tried to or- 
ganize history, geography, psychol- 
ogy, “wultural anthropology, social 
psychold@yv, economics, political 
science, and sociology into a pro- 
gram of social studies designed to 
help children and youth learn how 
to live in a modern world. 

Much has been done and is being 
done by the master teachers in many 
places. But we have not found ways 
and means of spreading and mak- 
ing general the work of such master 
teachers—of the intelligent and re- 
sourceful teachers. Successful prac- 
tices seem to depend on personal 
qualities that are difficult to develop 
in either preservice or in-service 
training programs. 

These are the qualities which may 
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be called the Five I’s—imagination, 
insight (into individuals and into 
social relationships in school and 
community), intuition (knowing 


when to act and when to keep hands * 


off), ingenuity in devising new 
techniques and pursuing new learn- 
ings to build on previous learnings, 
and initiative. We believe that these 
qualities ¢an be developed in all 
teachers by good programs. 


FOR TOMORROW'S CULTURE 


The teacher of today is not the 
school master of yesterday. His pu- 
pils are not apprentices but co- 
creators of the culture of tomorrow. 
They are helping to build the house 
which they will live in. Pupil- 
teacher planning and pupil-teacher 
learning will have to be a part of 
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the process. But pupils and teachers 
alone cannot see eg 
of tomorrow. They will “%e to 
work with parents, neighbors, and 
institution hich have world-wide 
connections. 

To perform his task the teacher 
must use the research in psychology 
and education to increase his com- 
petence in directing the learning 
process. He must use the research of 
the historians, geographers, and so- 
cial scientists to increase his under- 
standing of world society. And 
finally he must follow intelligently 
the events of the day which are too 
new for research but are helping 
form the society in which he lives. 
The assignment is a large one. But 
there are hundreds of social-studies 
teachers who have accepted it. 


Every Social=Studies Teacher (Naturally) Knows That — 


THE doldrums are a belt of clams around the equator. 
Every time Lincoln gazed at Old Glory and the onion 
jacket, his chest smelled with pride. 
Teddy Roosevelt once said, ‘Speak softly, but carry a 


big Pole with you.” 


To be a good citizen, you must know your Czecks and 
balances, after which you can go into the banking bizness. 

The North and South fought each other (in the Civil 
War) with the Slavs in between. 

Robert Vogeler broke through the Iron Curtain with 


his own steam. 


King Farouk had to flee his native land leaving his mu- 
seum and Egyptian mammies behind. 

King George the sicks sat on a thorn for fifteen years 
and then died of canker of the bust. 

—Some high-school examination “blossoms” reported by 
Cyril C. O’Brien in The Clearing House. 





For Ideas on Curriculum Improvement 


Don’t Forget the Students! 


ARTHUR HopPE 


In Educational Leadership 


<STupENt participation in cur- 
riculum-improvement programs is a 
matter of growing importance to- 
day. As used here, the concept of 
such participation implies that 
youngsters need opportunities to ex- 
ercise initiative and responsibility 
in the formulating of school poli- 
cies and in planning and managing 
the school curriculum. 

Curriculum is here meant to in- 
clude all those learning experiences 
of students for which the school as- 
sumes responsibility, even though 
that responsibility may be shared 
with other persons or agencies. 

Student participation does not 
imply that the youngsters will be 
the only ones working on curricu- 
lum problems—or that the students 
will be given complete control of 
the school program. Such notions 
are absurd, and those who voice 
them do the cause of education 
much harm. 

Youngsters are not mature adults, 
and they are well aware of it, in 
spite of occasional pretense to the 
contrary. They need and want guid- 
ance of various sorts. Their delib- 
erate involvement in curriculum-im- 
provement programs, along with 
teachers and other adults, would 
promote the kind of healthy inter- 
action that must surely lead to bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation 
of each for the other. 
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But the concept of student parti- 
cipation sponsored here permits no 
fraud. It is completely dishonest to 
offer youngsters opportunities to 
participate and then ignore all that 
they do or say; or even worse, to 
harrass or cajole them into complete 
compliance with the wishes of adult 
members of the working group. 
Such circumstances have caused the 
rapid disintegration of more than 
one student council. 

Youngsters are not fools; they 
are not easily deceived. As a matter 
of fact, such duplicity is proof to 
the young that their elders do not 
really believe what they often say 
about the democratic process. 

Student participation in curricu- 
lum-improvement programs varies a 
good deal in type and in compre- 
hensiveness from one school to an- 
other. There is evidence to show 
that the practice is becoming more 
widespread in our schools. 

Opportunities for student partici- 
pation in curriculum-improvement 
programs are increasing because 
school people are coming to recog- 
nize more clearly the relations 
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among such practices and certain 


basic concepts of learning and of 
democracy. It is well established 
that youngsters learn more effec- 
tively when motivation comes from 
within; when they are working to- 
ward purposes which are intrinsi- 
cally their own; when they are en- 
gaged in activities geared to their 
own needs, interests, and abilities; 
when the activities are closely re- 
lated to people and conditions that 
are familiar in the community of 
the learners; when competent guid- 
ance is available; when the atmos- 
phere is free and friendly and con- 
ducive to the expending of one’s 
best effort. 

What are some of the areas of 
the school program in which stu- 
dent participation seems highly de- 
sirable? Students can help teachers 
and parents and others develop 
school policy and formulate broad 
purposes for which they shall strive 
together. Students can help discover 
the major community needs, inter- 
ests, and potentialities which should 
find focus in the school program. 

Students can and should partici- 
pate in the planning and managing 
of school plant, grounds, and equip- 
ment. They can, and often do, help 
plan and manage extra-class activi- 
ties. Finally, they can and should 
help with the continuous and sys- 
tematic appraisal of the program. 
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What are the procedures and de- 
vices for student participation? 
Probably the most common means 
whereby students participate in cur- 
riculum-improvement programs is 
through the student council. But the 
fact that a given school Aas a stu- 
dent council does not necessarily fill 
the bill, unless that council is given 
Opportunities to exercise initiative 
and responsibility—together with 
the adult personnel of the school— 
in solving of significant school 
problems, 

Students can participate through 
a membership on curriculum-im- 
provement committees, or on 
school-problem study groups, or in 
curriculum workshops. Perhaps the 
easiest means is the informal dis- 
cussion or conference or interview, 
where student ideas are deliberately 
sought out. The familiar “Sugges- 
tion Box’’ has its place as a vehicle 
for student participation. The school 
newspaper provides another means, 
especially where frank and open 
discussions of school affairs are en- 
couraged. 

The public schools in the United 
States have a peculiar responsibility 
to promote the kind of democratic 
learning gained through student 
participation. Remember this when 
next your school undertakes a pro- 
gram for curriculum improvement. 
Don’t forget the students! e 


HE more children are consciously involved in deter- 
mining and evaluating how they spend their time in school, 
the better use they will make of their time.—-Margaret 
Lindsey in Childhood Education. 





A Book Review Can Open a Door 


What’s Happening to Reading? 


Doris RYDER WATTS 


In The English Journal 


HERE are extreme pessimists 
who seem to feel that we are living 
through a period which may well 
be the decline and fall of reading. 
There are equally extreme optimists 
who believe the reverse to be true. 

National surveys ave indicated 
that the reading of public library 
books has decreased during the last 
10 years. But they also show that 
the purchase of books in hard and 
soft covers has increased at least 
500 percent since prewar, TV-less 
days. 

What is happening to reading in 
the public library seems to result 
from the accumulation of such fac- 
tors as the press of outside activities 
on young people, the printing of 
condensations or excerpts from 
books which they easily find in 
magazines, and the boom in paper- 
back books. Other factors are, of 
course, radio, movies, and televi- 
sion. 

Yet radio programs have led to 
the reading of books. The dramati- 
zation of a novel is certain to create 
a demand for the title in the public 
library. And television programs 
also lead to the reading of books 
for factual information. 

As we consider what’s happening 
to reading it is important to remem- 
ber that there never has been.a mass 
audience for good books. “If by 
‘book reader,’ ’’ writes Dr. Bernard 
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Berelson, Dean of the University 
of Chicago’s Library School, ‘we 
mean anyone who reads at least one 
book every six months, then about 
half the adult population would 
qualify. If the definition requires 
the reading of at least one book a 
month—the usual definition in the 
field—the figure becomes 25 to 30 
percent! and if it requires at least 
one book a week then only 6 to 8 
percent of the adult population are 
‘book readers.’”” This makes the 
actual audience for books the small- 
est among those of the major me- 
diums. 

But today we are living in the 
midst of a communications revolu- 
tion. Our first and last line of de- 
fense is the independent, question- 
ing individual able to use a// me- 
diums of communication with intel- 
ligence and discrimination. What a 
challenge to education! 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween the school and the public li- 
brary. Whether that relationship 
leads to a working-together toward 
our common goal depends on the 
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local situation. It would seem that 
somewhere along the line we are not 
successfully building a bridge from 
the free public school which our 
young people must attend to the 
free public library which they use 
from choice. A recent survey indi- 
cates that the peak use of the library 
occurs at the age of 16; the greatest 
drop occurs between the ages of 17 
and 20. Why? 

In the Long Beach public li- 
braries, our first move in attempting 
to solve the problem was the set- 
ting-up of a specal service for 
young people. 

Our concern is not that circula- 
tion has dropped but that we be- 
lieve in President Eisenhower's 
statement: “The libraries of Amer- 
ica are and must remain the homes 
of free, inquiring minds.” We want 
to be sure that the “free, inquir- 
ing minds” are aware of this fact. 
The public library becomes the 
principal source of information and 
education after formal schooling is 
completed. The degree to which the 
library will remain the people's 
university depends on how. effec- 
tively we work together now. 

Public libraries have shown great 
imagination in making a continual 
adjustment and readjustment to the 
changing needs of the people. In- 
stead of remaining only a store- 
house of books, the library is fast 
becoming a communications center. 
Films and records have become al- 
most standard equipment. Some 
libraries have television sets; many 
libraries have radios. 

The concern of the library is two- 


fold: people and communications. 
Witness the great adult education 
movement in the library—the vast 
number of discussion groups which 
are librazy-spansored and in which 
all mediums of communication are 
used to stimulate thought and the 
exchange of ideas, 

In my opinion, one of the pri- 
mary aims of a program of work 
with young people should be the 
organization of similar discussion 
groups on the secondary level. In 
that way we can furnish an oppor- 
tunity for free inquiring minds to 
meet together in small informal 
groups. Where there are such pro- 
grams planned in public libraries, 
I think teachers are usually intense- 
ly interested. I think they should 
encourage participation by their stu- 
dents, but I think they should never 
make attendance compulsory. 

The discussion group brings to- 
gether students with a common in- 
terest—the desire to think. Some 
will make use of the book list be- 
fore the meeting. Others may use 
it after the meeting. Others may 
pitch the list into the wastebasket. 
But from discussion groups of this 
sort, is it not possible that there will 
develop a sort of cultivated minority 
with high critical standards which 
will refuse to accept the mediocre 
and demand the best as its right in 
a democracy ? Isn’t that our common 
aim ? 

And who knows but that this lis- 
tening and looking age may de- 
velop the largest number of readers 
the world has ever known? At least, 
people are being conditioned to sit 
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still. I think we have a chance to 
make reading more important to 
more people than ever before in our 
history. 

In the Long Beach public library 
we're trying a variety of approaches 
and a number of ideas which de- 
pend for their success on the sup- 
port of administrators and the in- 
terest and cooperation of teachers, 
school librarians, and public li- 
brarians. Brief mention can be 
made of three activities of the 
Young People’s Department which 
have been planned to stimulate 
reading, to encourage use of the 
library, and to arouse an interest in 
the use of all mediums of communi- 
cation. 

First is book-reviewing. In the 
spring we review for two days in 
each of the high schools to several 
classes at a time from a recreation- 
al list made by school and _ public 
librarians together. This means that 
literally thousands of young people 
are exposed to the idea of reading 
apart from a school assignment. 
The books reviewed continue to be 
in demand throughout the summer. 
Then there is special reviewing for 
individual classes during the school 
year. The subjects are chosen to 
strike a spark, to open a door, to 
raise a question. 

Our second activity is the Library 
Youth Council, which consists of 
high-school students and is cospon- 
sored by the school and public li- 
brary. Members of the Council 
select subjects for programs which 
are held in branch libraries once a 
month. The program may consist 


of a panel discussion, of a speaker, 
of a forum. Films and records are 
used, reading lists are distributed 
prior to each program. School 
papers then publicize the programs. 

The third activity brings together 
the Counc’! and the branch library. 
Council members help select books 
for the young people's sections. 
They are given new books to read 
and evaluate. They plan and ar- 
range displays. Their reviews are 
published in a mimeographed 
pamphlet. Once begun, this youth- 
participation catches on. It spreads 
and achieves importance. 

The reading of printed material 
is no longer the only way to be- 
come an informed citizen. It is one 
of the best ways but it is not the 
only way. Suppose it 7s true that for 
a vast majority of our people, lit- 
erature and drama may consist of 
what is seen on TV. We can’t stop 
this tide with a few sandbags of 
irascibility. We can ride with it, 
if we are wise. 

You can teach standards of criti- 
cism. You can encourage selective 
use of mediums. We can all, if we 
will, make television an ally of 
reading. 

I think we have to face the fact 
that we have been making of read- 
ing a rather dull pastime. If we 
think reading books is important, 
let's make the reading of books at- 
tractive. We live in an advertising 
age. We have a product in which 
we believe intensely. Why don’t we 
use all the advertising techniques 
and all the medium of communica- 
tion to vitalize reading? ° 





Research Has Proved Its Importance 


The Kindergarten Comes of Age 
NEITH HEADLEY 


In NEA Journal 


= 7RIEDRICH FROEBEL, found- 
er of the kindergarten, was quite 
right when he predicted that of all 
the countries into which the kinder- 
garten movement might spread, its 
growth would be most vigorous in 
the United States of America. 

Today, in practically every state 
in the union, we have laws which 
authorize the use of public local or 
state funds for the downward ex- 
tension of school service. In at least 
one state, the law is mandatory in 
its nature, and in that state kinder- 
gartens must be provided for five- 
year-olds. In only one state of the 
entire 48 is there no mention what- 
soever of any provision for the edu- 
cation of the under-sixes. 

Research has played a varying 
but certainly important role in (1) 
helping the kindergarten to find a 
definite place for itself in the 
American system of education, (2) 
helping to alert the public to the 
developmental needs of young chil- 
dren, (3) helping teachers to eval- 
uate their own procedures, and (4) 
helping administrators and _policy- 
directing groups to plan for the 
welfare of five-year-olds. 


FACTUAL PROOF 


Actually, it was not until we had 
the research of the 20’s that we had 
any factual proof of the importance 
of kindergarten education in rela- 
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tion to later school adjustment and 
progress. 

The findings cf the research of 
this period seemed to indicate that 
children with kindergarten experi- 
ence tend to make relatively more 
rapid progress in the first five 
grades than children who have not 
attended kindergarten; that in the 
early grades they tend to establish 
better person-to-person and person- 
to-group contacts; and that they 
tend to receive higher teacher rat- 
ings on oral language and such 
traits as industry and initiative. 

In the 20's the research had been 
concerned with establishing the 
value of the kindergarten. In the 
30’s and early 40’s, much of the re- 
search in the field of early-child- 
hood education concerned itself 
with formulating tests and establish- 
ing norms of development. In the 
light of the findings, kindergarten 
teachers tried better to understand 
and meet the needs of individuals 
in their groups. 

In a few cases, research workers 
actually went into the kindergartens 
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and through their studies brought 
helpful and illuminating facts to 
the attention of kindergarten teach- 
ers, parents, and all others con- 
cerned with the education and wel- 
fare of five-year-olds. 

Among other things they point 
out such facts as these. 

1. In their efforts to raise stand- 
ards, teachers spend more time with 
boys than with girls. 

2. Five-year-olds respond better 
to suggestions and requests than to 
commands, and the length of time 
required for response to a sugges- 
tion is shorter than the time in- 
volved in responding to a command. 

3. The spontaneous conversation 
of children in a work period is 
‘ concerned chiefly with people and 
materials in the immediate environ- 
ment. 

4. Though five-year-old _ boys 
tend to talk more than five-year-old 
girls in a work period, their topics 
of conversation show no marked sex 
difference. 

5. The upper notes in many of 
the traditional songs written for 
children are uncomfortably high 
for the voices of five-year-olds. 

6. Kindergarten children tend 
to rest more quietly in the afternoon 
than in the morning; in small 
groups than in large groups. 

7. The amount of participation 
in a five-year-old group is in in- 
verse proportion to the size of the 
group. 

RECENT CONCLUSIONS 


Today, there is a resurgence of 
vigor and growth in the kindergar- 


ten movement. In the words of the 
title of this article, the kindergarten 
has come of age. Research today in 
this field appears to be concerned 
chiefly with the evaluation of poli- 
cies, practices, and procedures. 
From recent studies, we glean the 
following: 

1. Approximately 29 percent of 
our five-year-olds are now having an 
opportunity to attend kindergarten. 
More urban than rural children 
have this opportunity. 

2. Although over one million 
five-year-olds are enroled in kinder- 
gartens, efforts are being made to 
keep the size of the group within 
reason. 

3. Class enrolment varies from 
20 to 45 in a single half-day ses- 
sion. The median class is 29. The 
most frequent class size is from 30 
to 35. The next most frequent, 29. 

4. Kindergarten teachers estimate 
that a class enrolment of 25 with 
an average attendance of 20 to 24 
would be both practical and desir- 
able. 

5. There is definitely a trend to- 
ward raising the kindergarten-en- 
trance age. Whereas children have 
been admitted to the kindergarten 
in September if their fifth birthday 
came before January or even April, 
the trend now is to require fall en- 
trants to be five in September, Oc- 
tober, or November. 

6. In a study recently reported, 
it was found that 16 percent of the 
children who entered kindergarten 
before they were four years and 
nine months of age had real diffi- 
culty in making the school adjust- 
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ment. On the other hand, only 4 
percent of those who had more 
months of maturity had difficulty in 
making the adjustment. 

7. Kindergarten teachers are of 
the opinion that there is real wis- 
dom in raising the age for kinder- 
garten entrance, but they trust that 
the change in entrance policy will 
not deprive four-year-olds of school 
opportunities. 

8. Kindergarten teachers feel that 
it would be desirable to have the 
number of children attending kin- 
dergarten on the first day limited 
to a third or half of the entering 
group. They also think that the 


first week’s sessions should be limit- 
ed to a half or three-fourths of the 
scheduled time allotment. 

9. People actually working with 
five-year-olds consider that the cur- 
rently accepted minimum space al- 
lotment of 35 square feet per child 
is not enough for a kindergarten 
group. They feel that 50 to 60 
square feet is needed. 

10. The trend seems to be to 
think of the nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary group as a 
single unit. It is frequently sug- 
gested that it would be desirable to 
have such a unit housed in its own 
building. 4 


From the Kindergarten Set 


JUNIOR came home from kindergarten and announced that 
he wouldn't go back. His mother pleaded and finally order- 
ed him to return. 

“OK, Mother,” he said. ‘I'll go back if you want me to 
be a bead stringer.”—San Francisco Classroom Teachers 
Journal. 


“WHO is it has the sweetest smile, works for you, hears 
your prayers, puts you to bed at night . . .” began the kin- 
dergarten teacher, but got no further. One five-year-old 
already had the answer—“Our baby sitters.""—Ladies Home 
Journal. 


IN the kindergarten pupils are expected to put on their own 
shoes. Johnny was told by his teacher to do so. He did his 
best, but later had to be told that he had his shoes on the 
wrong feet. ‘But, teacher,” he protested, “I haven't any 
other feet.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“WHAT is the matter?” asked the mother of her tearful 
daughter after her first day at school. 

“I don’t like teacher,” the tot replied. “When I went in 
she said, “You sit here for the present,’ and she never 
brought it.’—The Balance Sheet. 





=== With Education In Washington ¥==- 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Controversial Bills. —Szcretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, believes she and the Eisen- 
hower administration have a power- 
ful three-pronged weapon against 
the major ills of public education. 

The minority members of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee do not think so. Neither 
do most spokesmen for Washington 
educational groups. 

This became evident when Mrs. 
Hobby appeared before a committee 
subgroup, headed by Senator Cooper 
of Kentucky, to defend the three 
bills sponsored by the White House. 
The first would provide for state 
and White House conferences on 
education; the second would create 
a National Advisory Committee on 
Education; the third would author- 
ize cooperative research in educa- 
tion. 

“These three bills guarantee a 
wise, constructive, and well-bal- 
anced approach to the educational 
problems of the nation,” Mrs. 
Hobby told the Senators. 

And to impress on the committee 
the dire needs of education, the 
Secretary asked Commissioner of 
Education Brownell to present them 
in chart-and-picture form. 

Senator Hill does not agree with 
Mrs. Hobby’s thinking. He urged 
that in addition to three proposals, 
the Administration lend its support 
to bills asking for federal aid to 


school construction. In this plea he 
was joined by Senator Cooper. And 
all the witnesses who appeared later 
also said that the three Eisenhower 
proposals are satisfactory and are 
needed but they will not solve edu- 
cation’s problems. 

William G. Carr, speaking for 
the NEA, said: “No conferences 
such as those proposed in the pend- 
ing bills can keep another million 
children frota entering our schools 
next year. . . . No conference can 
build the classrooms we need to 
house our children.” He emphasiz- 
ed he did not oppose the idea of 
state conferences; he simply did not 
feel they will accomplish anything 
constructive. 


Propaganda Tool?—Should Con- 
gress approve the state and White 
House conferences on education 
(and it probably will), then watch 
out for propagandists worming their 
way in. This warning comes from 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Its lawyers noted that the bill au- 
thorizing these conferences reads: 

“The Commissioner of Education 
is also authorized to accept, use, and 
dispose of funds, equipment, and 
facilities donated for purposes of 
the conference, and, to the extent 
consistent with such purposes, to 
use the same in accordance with the 
wishes of the donors.” 

Says the American Federation of 
Labor: 
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“We question the wisdom of this 
provision. Public bodies accepting 
contributions from private organi- 
zations to be used ‘in accordance 
with the wishes of the donors’ may 
be unwittingly forwarding the pro- 
paganda of special interest groups.” 

The AFL lawyers said the same 
protest applies to the bill authoriz- 
ing cooperative educational re- 
search. 

“There are so-called ‘nonprofit 
educational institutions and organi- 
zations’ in the educational field 
which derive all their funds from 
one specific economic group. In 
conducting cooperative research, 
surveys, and demonstrations, the 
economic and political coloring of 
these groups might easily be in- 
jected. Research in the field of the 
social sciences is not subject to the 
objective checks that is research in 
the natural sciences.” 

The subcommittee studying these 
bills promised to write in safe- 
guards against such probabilities. 


Bumper Crop Hits High Schools. 
—A new problem is about to make 
its full impact on the harried school 
superintendent. A rapidly rising in- 
crease in secondary-school enrol- 
ments is to be accompanied by a 
sharp drop in the number of avail- 
able high school teachers. 

The full force of these two move- 
ments will be felt by 1960. But the 
problems they will bring will be be- 
fore some school systems in Septem- 
ber, 1954. 

Only a few short years ago, a 
kind of “‘feast’’-condition existed in 


secondary schools in the United 
States. Classes were relatively small; 
teachers were in ample supply. 

Today the conditions are chang- 
ing, says Ray C. Maul, NEA, after 
completing his annual study of 
teacher supply and demand. 

“The 1954 study shows five 
facets of the impending problem,” 
says Dr. Maul. 

“The vanguard of those millions 
of children who have been crowd- 
ing the elementary classrooms are 
beginning to arrive in the junior- 
high school—soon they will be in 
the senior-high schools. 

“There is already a drop in the 
number of college graduates with 
the preparation required to enter 
high-school teaching. 

“An alarming percent of the po- 
tential high-school teachers do not 
apply for teaching jobs. The mili- 
tary service and occupations more 
attractive than teaching are taking 
them away from the profession. 

“Since the present junior and 
sophomore classes are smaller than 
those of two and three years ago, it 
follows that there will be even 
fewer qualified high-school teach- 
ing candidates—while all the time 
the high school enrolment will con- 
tinue to grow. 

“And finally, it will no longer be 
possible to convert what used to be 
an excess supply of high-school 
teachers into elementary teachers.” 

Dr. Maul’s tables show that pub- 
lic-school systems will create a de- 
mand for 50,000 high-school teach- 
ers and the colleges will produce 
just about the ‘same number. But 
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half of the graduates will be lost 
to other occupations. 

Dr. Maul sees especially severe 
shortages of men qualified to teach 
science and mathematics. This con- 
dition should cause national con- 
cern, according to manpower offi- 
cials, because the nation’s complex 
scientific and technological machine 
depends on a large number of per- 
sons trained in the natural and 
physical sciences. 

The need for elementary- school 
teachers remains no less pressing. 
School systems will want to recruit 
about 85,000 new elementary teach- 
ers in September, 1954. The col- 


leges will graduate only 35,000 in 
June of this year, and of this num- 
ber only 77 percent will apply for 


teaching jobs. This means there will 
be a shortage of well over 55,000 
elementary teachers. The deficit will 
be made up by hiring persons with 
less than four years’ preparation, 
and by issuing emergency certifi- 
cates to others not qualified to teach. 


Aid for Vocational Education.— 
New ways to help the states pay for 
their vocational education programs 
are proposed in a bill drafted in the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

The new bill would abolish the 
earmarking of federal funds each 
year to promote vocational agri- 
culture, home economics, trade and 
industrial, and distributive educa- 
tion. Instead, a lump sum would 
go to each state to use as it sees fit 
in promoting vocational education. 
In addition, the proposed measure 
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would authorize a new category of 
grants to be used for extending and 
improving ongoing programs. Still a 
third category of grants would be 
authorized for research and demon- 


trations. 


“When we first examined the 
present grants-in-aid structure,’ Sec- 
retary Oveta Culp Hobby told a 
House committee, “it became ap- 
parent that the complexity of exist- 
ing authorizations were obstacles to 
effective administration. The pattern 
of these grants did not provide the 
flexibility needed by the states to 
meet their individual problems.” 

Some educators have admitted 
that the earmarking of the money 
for the four specific phases of voca- 
tional education results in a rigid- 
ity amounting to federal restriction 
of state freedom. These same educa- 
tors would welcome a “block” ap- 
proach to federal aid. However, 
they are unhappy with the proposed 
measure (which is still in draft 
form for study by federal officials) 
because it would do away with the 
permanent, automatic appropria- 
tions of the Smith-Hughes Act and 
leave them with an “authorizations” 
act. Under this type law Congress 
has to debate each year the amount 
to give the states—or, whether, in 
fact, to appropriate anything. 

Commissioner of Education 
Brownell plans to call a meeting of 
state directors of vocational educa- 
tion to look over the many knotty 
points posed by the bill. Then the 
bill will receive thorough study in 
Congressional committees which 
may mean a year's delay. @ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Rochester, N.Y.: James M. Spinning, 
superintendent since 1933, will retire 
Nov. 1. He will be succeeded by Howard 
C. Seymour, now assistant superintendent 
in charge of guidance. 

Sheboygan, Wis.: Leslie W. Johnson, 
superintendent at Superior, Wis., has 
been named successor to Henry E. Smith, 
who retires July 1. 

Carbondale, Pa.: Mary B. McAndrew, 
superintendent since 1934, has retired. 

Manhattan, Kan.: W. C. Robinson, 
head of Abilene, Kan., schools, will be 
successor to F. V. Bergman on his retire- 
ment in August, : 

New York, N.Y.: Elias’ Lieberman 
will retire as associate superintendent on 
September 1. 

Battle Creek, Mich.: Harry R. David- 
son, is the new superintendent. He form- 
erly was head of schools at New Albany, 
Ind. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y.: Hollis L. Caswell, 
dean of the college since 1949, will suc- 
ceed William F. Russell as president when 
Dr. Russell retires on July 1. 

New Haven Teachers College, Conn.: 
Hilton C. Buley, commissioner of edu- 
cation for New Hampshire, has been 
named successor to Samuel M. Brownell, 
now U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore.: 
Charles J. Armstrong, dean of adminis- 
tration at Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Wash., has been named president. 

Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Ethan A. H. Shepley, former acting 
chancellor, has been appointed chancellor. 

North Dakota State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Ellendale: T. $. Jenkins 
is the new president. 

Milton College, Wis.: Perey L. Dunn, 
former national director of registration 
for the Boy Scouts of America, has 
succeeded Carroll L. Hill, resigned. 


Sioux Falls College, $. Dak.: Reuben 
P. Jeschke, former acting president, has 
been appointed president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Chicago, Ill.: Francis S. 
Chase, director of the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center and professor of educa- 
tional administration, has been named 
chairman of the department of education. 
He succeeds Maurice F. Seay, resigned, 
now director of the division of education 
for the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Defiance College, Ohio: Lester S. Ivins 
has retired as dean and head of the de- 
partment of education. 

University of Nevada, Reno: Garold 
D. Holstine, dean of the college of edu- 
cation at University of North Dakota, 
will become dean of the college of edu- 
cation in August. 

Coiumbia University, New York, 
N.Y.: Gladys Tipton, formerly faculty 
member at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed profes- 
sor of education in the department of 
music; and Philip H. Phenix, formerly 
associate professor of religion at Carleton 
College, Minnesota, has been named as- 
sociate professor of education in the 
department of social and philosophical 
foundations. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Marvin Summers Pittman, president 
emeritus of Georgia Teachers College, 
Statesboro, at the age of 71. 

Earl P. Watkins, superintendent of 
schools, Ilion, N.Y., and president of 
New York State Teachers Association. 


NEA Convention 
BETWEEN 15 and 20 _ thousand 
teachers and school officials are ex- 
pected to attend the annual NEA 
convention in New York, June 27- 
July 2. 

The main meetings of the con- 
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vention will be held in Madison 
Square Garden, but several section 
mectings will be in the United Na- 
tions Assembly Hall. 

Among the outstanding speakers 
scheduled are John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State; Dag Hammar- 
skjold, secretary-general of the UN; 
Ralph Bunche, director of the trus- 
teeship division, UN Secretariat; 
Grayson Kirk, president of Colum- 
bia University; Billie Davis, author 
of ‘I Was a Hobo Kid,” and many 
others. 


AASA 1956 Yearbook 

THE 1956 yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators will be devoted to the gen- 
eral theme of superintendent—school 


board relationship. J. Chester Swan- 
son, superintendent of schools, 
Oklahoma City, has been named 
chairman of the 10-member com- 
mission to study the topic. The re- 
port will be published in February, 
1956, as the 34th yearbook of the 
AASA. 


Policies Commission Members 
Four new members have been 
elected to the NEA Educational 
Policies Commission with terms to 
begin July 1. They are: John Brack- 
en, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton, Mo.; Lillian Larson, teach- 
er in Grand Junction, Colo., Junior- 
Senior High School; Herman B. 
Wells, president of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington; and Eugene 
Youngert, principal of Oak Park 
and River Forest, III., Schools. 
William Jansen, superintendent 


of schools, New York City, former 
Commission member, has _ been 
named to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Arthur H. 
Compton, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Jordan Larson, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., is an 
ex-officio member as president of 


AASA. 


New Publication 

A NEW counseling publication is 
scheduled to make its appearance 
this spring. Called ‘'The Journal of 
Counseling Psychology,” the new 
magazine will be edited by C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn of the University of 
Minnesota. Frank M. Fletcher of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
is the managing editor. The journal 
will be issued quarterly. 


NEA Film Given Award 
“SKIPPY AND THE THREE R's,” the 
16mm film produced by the Na- 
tional Education Association, was 
one of 12 films receiving the Gold- 
en Reel Award at the recent Ameri- 
can Film Assembly in Chicago. 
The film was a winner in the 
category of sociological and politi- 
cal understanding. It was judged 
outstanding in terms of accomplish- 
ment of purpose in its respective 
category. 


Aid for Teacher Shortage 

WAYNE University College of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Mich., has inaug- 
urated a program designed to help 
meet the shortage of elementary- 
school teachers in Michigan. A 
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short, intensive teacher-preparation 
program launched this spring will 
give liberal-arts alumni and other 
qualified adults the professional 
background and instruction in teach- 
ing methods required for Michigan 
certification. The program will con- 
tinue until July or late August, de- 
pending upon the specific needs of 
the participants. 


New Radio Series 

THE National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools in coopera- 
tion with the American Broadcast- 
ing Company is presenting a new 
radio series portraying the chal- 
lenges of today to advance educa- 
tion. The new series, which had 
its premier on April 19, is heard 
over the ABC network on Mondays 
from 9:30 to 10 P.M. EST. 


Latin-American Tour 

A LoW-cosT six-week tour of eight 
Latin American countries will be 
offered to teachers this summer by 
the NEA. The group will visit 17 
cities in the countries of Panama, 
Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 


Citizenship Project 

SCHOOL systems in more than 600 
communities throughout the U.S. 
are now being served by the Citi- 
zenship Education Project of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
according to a recent statement by 


William S. Vincent, project execu- 


tive officer. 
The purpose of the project, ¢s- 
tablished in 1949, is to improve 


and strengthen the teaching of 
American citizenship in the public 
schools. Its main service is to make 
available a set of citizenship prac- 
tices which enable students to use 
their schools and communities as 
“Jaboratories’’ to learn the princi- 
ples of liberty and the duties of 
good citizenship. 

The project is a service, not a re- 
search agency, Dr. Vincent states. 
It is providing schools with im- 
proved teaching methods and a 
variety of ‘instructional materials. 

In its first year, eight public 
schools in the New York area were 
experimentally associated with the 
project. Today, 1350 junior- and 
senior-high schools in 37 states are 
associated with the project. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
June 27-July 1, National School 
Public Relations Assn., NEA, New 
York City. 
June 27-July 2, National Educa- 
tion Association, New York City. 
July 5-16, Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, Newark, Del 
Aug. !-4, National Audio-Visual 
Association, Chicago, III. 





Happy Vacation 

Another school year has 
come to an end. We hope 
you have a happy and profit- 
able vacation. THE Epuca- 
TION DiGcest will be back 
again in the fall, bringing 
you condensations of articles 
you won't want to miss. Don’t 
let your subscription expire. 
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E Jucational Wastelands: The Re- 
treat from Learning in Our Pub- 
lic Schools. Arthur E. Bestor. 
Urbana, Ill.: The University of 
Illinois Press, 1953. Pp. 226. 
$3.50. 

This book is a curious mixture of tem- 
perate and valid criticisms of both the 
secondary schools and_teacher-training 
departments and institutions and a wild 
diatribe about portions of the educational 
program concerning which the author is 
woefully lacking in knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

His quarrel with the schools and 
teachers is based on the concept that 
secondary schools “exist to teach the 
power to think’ and no other. Thinking, 
in Mr. Bestor’s book, is synonymous with 
such disciplines as studying and learning 
foreign languages, mathematics (well be- 
yond algebra of course), and command 
of written English. 

He acknowledges the contributions of 
psychology and educational experimen- 
tation to the advancement of the effi- 
ciency of instruction but vigorously 
denies the right of secondary-school 
people to say what should be included 
in their course of study or curriculum. 
Teachers are only priests who are privi- 
leged to perform the educational rites in 
the temple while the rites themselves 
come from the Mount Olympus of a 
commission of college professors whose 
decisions, Mr. Bestor thinks, should be 
enforced by state law. 

Like many critics of the schools, he 
confuses published proposals for educa- 
tional change, such as life-adjustment 
education with actual educational prac- 
tice. If the schools are as bad as Mr. 
Bestor thinks, it must be because they 
are now doing pretty much what he ad- 
vocates as far as curriculum content is 
concerned, 

Some of Bestor’s accusations are quite 
intemperate such as ‘“Timidity, selfdis- 
trust, and conformity are pathetically evi- 
dent among the graduates of American 


teacher-training colleges (the most bla- 
tantly vocational and antiintellectual of 
our institutions), for many of these poor 
souls seem to doubt their ability even to 
open a schoolroom window until they 
have been told in a textbook or by a 
professor of education how high it should 
be raised.” 

Such statements lead to the conclu- 
sion that he is more interested in arous- 
ing the emotions than in stimulating the 
thinking processes which he holds so 
dear and so monopolistically. 


Educational Psychology. Glenn M. 
Blair, R. Stewart Jones, and Ray 
H. Simpson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 
xvil + 601. $4.75. 

The materials for this book have been 
gathered from many sources including 
the psychology laboratory, classroom ex- 
perimentation, clinical experience, and 
from such related fields as cultural an- 
thropology, psychiatry, biology, and 
sociology. 

The book has a unique section de- 
voted to the psychology of the teacher 
which is designed to help teachers under- 
stand themselves and the teaching-learn- 
ing situations of which they are or will 
be a part. 

Other sections of the book present a 
view of the child as he progresses toward 
maturity, the forces which influence and 
produce change in the child's learning 
and adjustment, and illustrations of how 
the tools and methods of psychology can 
be used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the educational program. 


Child Development. Ilse Forest. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. v 
291. $4.00. 

This book is an introduction to the 
study of child development, with atten- 
tion centered on the dynamics of child 
behavior and the role of environmental 
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factors in determining the course of child 
growth. 

The author stresses the cu!tural influ- 
ences to which children are subjected. 
The importance, at different ages and in 
different circumstances, of adult and peer 
group interaction on the child’s concept 
of himself and his consequent attitude 
toward others is a major theme. 


Life Adjustment Education in Ac- 
tion. Edited by Franklin R. 
Zeran. New York: Chartwell 
House, Inc., 1953. Pp. vi + 541. 
$6.50. 


Twenty-seven authors are included in 
this symposium on the Life Adjustment 
Education movement. Using an action 
approach, these authors give practical 
suggestions on how to make subject mat- 
ter more vital to students. Among the 
fields covered are the language arts, sci- 
ence, mathematics, music, art, vocational 
and industrial education, social studies, 
business education, health, and others. 

The developments in secondary educa- 
tion from 1908 to 1945 are pointed out 
in a chapter by Walter H. Gaummitz, 
while the editor discusses Life Adjust- 
ment Education in Action from 1944 to 
1952. Even elementary education is not 
neglected. A chapter showing the im- 
portance of the elementary school in the 
Life Adjustment Education movement is 
authored by Don §. Patterson of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


The Achievement Motive. David 
C. McClelland, John W. Atkin- 
son, Russell A. Clark, and Edgar 
L. Lowell. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
XXIi 384. $6.00. 

Called a “report of work in progress” 
this is a summary of five years of re- 
search by the four authors on the nature 
of achievement motivation. 

The authors present some outlines of a 
new theory of motivation, which they 


explain in detail. They conclude by ex- 
pressing the hope that further research 
will lead to the development of a theory 
of motivation which is general enough 
to handle simple animal drives on the 
one hand or complex human motives 
involving belief systems on the other. 


County School Administration. 
Shirley Cooper and Charles O. 
Fitzwater. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. xi + 566. 
$5.00. 

A detailed analysis of the organization 
and administration of education at the 
county and intermediate district level, 
this book is idealistic and still “down 
to earth.” It is largely based on actual 
field observation. Important practices 
are described in narrative style. 

The importance of the county superin- 
tendency today is emphasized. The rela- 
tionship of the county administrative of- 
fice staff members to personnel in local 
schools is ,one of the important topics 
covered, as well as the functions of the 
county superintendent with boards of 
education and with instructional person- 
nel. 

The two authors are experts in the 
field. Shirley Cooper is now assistant 
secretary for the American Association of 
School Administrators and Charles Fitz- 
water is specialist in county and rural 
school administration for the U. S. 
Oftice of Education. 


School Athletics: Problems and 
Policies. Educational Policies 
Commission. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 
1954. Pp. ix + 116. $1.00. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA and the AASA in this pub- 
lication takes up the whole question of 
athletics from elementary school through 
the high school. The values are empha- 
sized although the evils present today 
are not minimized. The volume concludes 
with a summary of recommendations 
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which will preserve the values of ath- 
letics while lessening the evils. 

Of special value to educators is a check 
list on school athletics which is includ- 
ed in the appendix. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Science, Books | and 2. Ira C. Davis, 
John Burnett and E. Wayne Gross. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1954. 
Book 1, Pp. 341. $3.16; Book 2, Pp. 
438. $3.28. The first book subtitled, “A 
Story of Observation and Experiment’’ is 
written for Grade Seven. The second, 
subtitled, ““A Story of Experiment and 
Discovery,” is written for eighth-graders. 


SECONDARY 


Modern Chemistry. Charles E. Dull, 
William O. Brooks and H. Clark Met- 
calf. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp xi + 587. $3.88. 

101 Devices and Activities for the 
Teaching of English. Arnold Lazarus. 


Leaflet available from the author, Santa 
Monica, Calif., High School. $.10. 

Your School Yearbook: An Oppor- 
tunity in Art. Minneapolis, Minn.: Art 
Instruction, Inc., 1952. Pp. 24. Free to 
high-school art editors or faculty ad- 
visors. 

Understanding the Sentence. Books 1 
and 2, Kenneth Stratton. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 
1954. Pp. x + 176 and x + 192. $1.12 
each. These handbooks emphasize re- 
teaching and practice. 


GENERAL 

Definitions of Terms in Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education. American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc. Washington, 
D.C. Available from the Association, 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. $.25. 

Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy. Jonathan B. 
Bingham. New York: John Day Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954. Pp. x + 303. $4.00. 
The former Deputy Administrator writes 
about Point 4 on a world-wide basis, 

A Developing Concept of the Super- 
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intendency. Daniel R. Davies. Pre-Ser- 
vice Preparation of School Administra- 
tors. Robert S. Fisk. Recruitment and Se- 
lection of School Administrators. Ross L. 
Neagley. Continuing Professional De- 
velopment of School Administrators. 
Robert D. Baldwin. The reports of four 
education development teams of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Region of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration 
(CPEA). Available from Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y. $1.00 
each. Discounts in quantity. 

Fellowships Abroad for American Stu- 
dents, 1954-55. A 16-page booklet avail- 
able from Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 E. 67 St., New York City. 

The Stranger at Our Gate-——America's 
Immigration Policy. Hubert H. Humph- 
rey, Jr. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 202. 
Available from Public Affairs Committee, 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
$.25 each. Discounts in quantity. 

Skills in Social! Studies. Edited by Helen 
McCracken Carpenter. 1953 Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, D.C. Pp. 282. 
$3.00, paperbound; $3.50, clothbound. 

How to Find Out about the United 
Nations. U.N. Department of Public In- 
formation, New York, N.Y. The booklet 
contains facts about United Nations and 
materials that are available. $.15. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


King Richard II. Kinescope recording 
(16mm) of Maurice Evans production 
of this Shakespearean play, now available 
on free loan basis to secondary schools 
and colleges, courtesy Hallmark Cards. 
Prints available from Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 E. 49th St., New York 
City, 

Educational Recordings. Discussions by 
prominent educators on 32-12% LP 
records. Discussions cover improvement 
of reading, effective study, audio-visual 
techniques, discipline, mental health, etc., 
Educational Recording Services, 5922 
Abernathy Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
$6.90 per record. 




















What Kind of School 
Do You Want 7 the nique “Punch Board” 


As an educator you know the kind you'd like to 
have. But what sort of teaching will get you that 
kind? What practices do the teachers follow in 
your school? What do the parents think about 
the practices used? What does the community 
in general know or think about them? 

Here's a way to get an answer to these ques- 
tions—a novel and entertaining way to clarify 
thinking about the old vs. the new educational 
practices. Try the selftest "punch board" called 
WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 


Read what one Wisconsin educational di- 
rector says of this "punch board”: 
More material +f this nature would be of great 


value to all schools in helping to develop a philos- 
ophy of education. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 
will prove to be a unique discussion device for 
any gathering. Take the test yourself, then try it 
as part of the program for your— 
Parent-Teacher Association 
Community Service Clubs 
Faculty Meetings 
Teacher-Training Classes 


Quantity rates: 10¢ each. Minimum bulk order $1.00. 50 or more copies, 10% 
discount. 100 or more copies, 20% discount. Send 10¢ for sample copy to: 


The Education Digest 


330 S. State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 























WHEN YOU CHOOSE UNIT TABLES 


Choose American Seating 


Only American Seating 
offers you three distinct, 
functional, stable, econom- 
ical unit tables in a range 
of appropriate sizes. 





The sturdy, oval, twin steel 
standards permit the stu- 
dent to get in or out with 
minimum chair-scraping 
noise; save valuable floor 
space by allowing a closer 
spacing of units. Each table 
has a strong, sanitary, one- 
piece, die-formed steel book- 
box with pencil tray, and 
plywood top—available 
with plastic surface. 


The companion Envoy 
chair is designed for good 
posture sitting and best 
economy. 


No. 328. Has the famous, ex- 
clusive 3-position top: 10°-20° 
slopes for reading, writing and 
other visual tasks; also level top 
for manipulative and group work: ~~ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


"The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
a comprehensive work on all 
phases of modern classroom 
environment. Write Dept. 8. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
No. 324. Full-upholstered—the ultimate 
One : ; in beauty, comfort, durabilit 
Lifting lid, with top os dane » @ ty, 
Open front byes cant ae edits acoustical benefit. Available with 
table with flat toponty. or at 10° slope. or without folding tablet-arm. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
FOLDING CHAIRS. 





